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SPECIALTIES; 


ENGLISH ART HANGINGS, 
TAPESTRY WALL PAPERS, 
RAISED FLOCKS FOR . 
PAINTING ON, 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
IMITATION LEATHERS, 
VELVET & CHEVIOT PAPERS, 


JAPANESE CHINTZES & LEATHERS 








AGENT FOR THE ART MANUFACTURES 


OF 


Morris & Co., LONDON, ENG. 





DESIGNS MADE 
FOR COMPLETE WORK IN 
FRESCOING, 
WALL PAPER, TAPESTRY 
HANGINGS, 
STAINED GLASS, 
ETC. 





COMPETENT ARTISTS SENT TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO ARRANGE AND GIVE ES- 


TIMATES FOR EVERY CLASS OF DECORATIVE ART, 





Important Spring Publications 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 


I. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS. 


From the Colonial period to the present time, selected 
as specimens of eloquence, and with special refer- 
ence to their value in throwing light upon the more 
important epochs and issues of American history. 
Edited, with introductions and notes, by ALEXANDER 
Jounston, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, College of New Jersey. Three volumes, 
16mo, uniform with “ Prose jieces.” $3.75. 


* The idea, the plan, and the execution of the work are admi- 
rable.’*— Boston Advertiser. 


BRITISH ORATIONS. 


A selection of the more important and representative 
addresses of the past century. Edited, with intro- 
ductions and notes, by Caries K. Apams, Professor 
of History in the University of Michigan... Three 
volumes, 16mo, uniform with “ American Orations.” 
88. 75. 


“Carefully selected specimens of oratorial eloquence. 
The volumes contain & rich store of instructive, no lees enter- 
taining material.”— Advertiser, Boston. + 





IN PREPARATION: 


Ir. 
HUNTING TRIP OF 4. 
RANCHMAN.. *' 


S * 
By Turopose Rooszvert. An account of the « 
large game on the Northern cattle plains. 
of oa printed - for wae ning: in 
octavo, uniform with the Zuyder-Zee “ 
With full- -page illustrations, on Bom aah 
drawings by Frost, Gifford, and Sandham, 
and from photographs of the scenes. Beautifully 
printed upon vellum. paper. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO, 
And all Dealers. 
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Cassell 3 Company’s New Publications. 


TRAJAN. 


THE HISTORY OF A SENTIMENTAL YOUNG MAN. A Novel. By Henry F. Keenay. 
1 vol., 12mo, 650 pp. Price $1.50. 


No serial in an American magazine ever attracted more attention than this striking story. 
Says the famous Shakespearean scholar, While no less enthusiastic writes the poet and drama- 


. tist, 
H. -H. FURNESS: 
“I like ‘Trajan,’ first, for the delightful way the G. H. BOKER: 
author has given the very atmosphere of that May “The characters are distinctly and nicely drawn ; 


afternoon in Paris! Its sights are in my eyes; its : , . 
sounds are in my , and its very smells are te my not mere abstractions, but human beings clad in the 


nostrils. No picture of Meissonier’s can be more | {¢sh of our own mortality. . . . If I were given 
faithful. Secondly, against this fine background, the | to prediction, I should predict a great success for 
author has sketched a most interesting character very | ‘Trajan,’ for it seems to me to promise to be a long 


striking in lineament, a modern Hamlet with his 
agony over the disjointed times and his contemplated way above the average of successful novels of the day. 
suicide.’ | These words have all been weighed as I wrote them!” 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Srpyey J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of Baliol Coliege, Oxford; Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s College, London ; ; and F. 8. Pururie, M.A., late ’ Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. In one large octavo volume of 1, 120 pages, bound in extra 


cloth. Price $6.00. 

The Lonpon Arnen#/um says: “This book will really be a great boon to every one who makes a study of 
English history. Many such students must have desired before now to be able to refer to an alphabetical list 
of subjects, even with the briefest possible explanations. But in this admirable dictionary the want is more 
than supplied. The book is printed in double columns royal octavo, and consists of 1,119 pages, including a 
very useful index to subjects on which separate articles are not given. . It is really difficult to 
find evidence of incompleteness anywhere, . . . . and we cordially commend the volume to the use 
of those for whom it is designed.” 

From Tue Barrisn Quartesty Review, in its issue of January, 1885: “It is singular that so desirable a 
work as the ‘ Dictionary of English History ’ should not have been thought of before. Hitherto a library of 
books of reference or a large encyclopedia was necessary to answer the many diverse queries; but now at length 
we are supplied with precisely the book we require. . - Few books have appeared of late which 
are likely to prove more generally useful than the ‘ Dictionary ‘of English History.’ It fills a place that has so 
far remained vacant in our libraries, and it fills it worthily.” 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF KINDLY LIGHT, 
PAINTING. Shed from many sources upon every day in 


the year. With an introduction by Howarp 
By Ennest Cuzsneav. Translated by L. N. Crossy, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., extra cloth, 


Etherington, with a preface by Professor gilt, $1.00. 
ao Fally illustrated. 1 vol, 12mo, “Tt is softened sunlight, that carries healing on its 
4% we Prom the tasteful design on the cover to the last 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL OF page, this little book is a model of the bookmaker’s 
art. The selections that appear on each page have 
PAINTING. been made with intelligence, and liberality of judg- 


Transl Mrs. | ment. The authors are quoted, not because of their 
sa on A. J. bg > ill ated by 1 fame, but because of their words ; the apples of gold 
enry Rossel. y illustrated. VOL.» | are what is offered, and yet the baskets of silver have 


12mo, $2.00. not been neglected.” 




















Send for Complete Catalogue, which will be forwarded to any address, free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 & 741 Broadway, New York. 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE NOW PUBLISHED: 








A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION 
TO AMERICA. 


By Cuarves W. Barrp. This important work, which was announced for pub- 
lication last autumn, but was necessarily delayed, is now issued. 


[ FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. | 


“The story of the Huguenot emigration to America has remained till now unwritten. 
This has not been due to a lack of interest in the subject, nor to a failure to recognize its 
importance. Yet there has scarcely been a serious attempt to set in order the facts that have 
been known in reference to this theme; much less, to delve into the mass of documentary 
evidence that might be supposed to exist. The present work is the fruit of investigations that 
have been carried on, in this country, and in France and England, during the last ten or twelve 
years. The materials used have been found largely in unpublished documents.” 





FAN VEDDER'S WIFE. 


By Ame tia E. Barr. 1 vol., cloth, $1.25. The publishers are of the opinion 
that this story, although one of great simplicity, will attract an unusual 
amount of attention, not only because of the manner in which it is told, 
but the fresh scenes in which its characters move. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 
From the text of the Mynors Bright edition, containing about one-third more 
matter than any edition before published. 10 vols., 12mo, printed by 
De Vinne ; half calf, $30; in cloth, $15. 





POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. BROWNING. 


FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 
Printed by De Vinne. 5 vols., 16mo, half calf, $15; cloth, $7.50. 


*,* A few copies remain of the De Luxe edition of both Pepys’ Diary and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Poems. 

These were first impressions from the plates on hand-made (Holland) and Japan paper, 
limited, and each copy numbered and signed. 

A circular with full particulars will be sent to any address on application. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


OBITER DICTA. 


A New Series of Anecdote Biographies. 


1 vol.,16mo. $1.00. From the fifth London edition, PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRIT- 


with a new Preface for this first American edition. 


“ An obiter dictum, in the language of the law, is a gratuitous 
_— which, whether it be wise 
none—not even the lips that 


An eminently it and companionable book. Open it 
pa mpi ~ Degen dle Tf ~-}- 
Fy ed of a beck certis ne cement or ite 

tem! ity of its 
style. pa’ PS oer true criticism. 


*‘A Rogue’s Memoirs’ is about Benvenuto Cellini 
conceived in a vein of fine “aie quaint reflection.’’— London 
Times. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. 


By Commander W. 8. Scuuzr, U. 8. N., and Professor 
J. Russert Sorey, U. 8. N. With maps and nu- 
merous illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.00. 

From an Advance Review in the New York Times: 
“ Not alone by virtue of his office was Commander Schley com- 


petent to tell the story of this memorable expedition. On his 
return from the North all that the public saw of him indi 


ISH AUTHORS. 


A collection of the testimony of contemporaries as to 
the characteristics, habits, daily life, and surround- 
ings of the leaders in English literature in this 
cen Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. (With por- 
traits.) Four volumes, sold separately or in sets. 
Price per volume, $1.50; the set, $6.00. 

L 1. 


b. 
t. 
Keats. Leigh Hunt. Wilson. Thackeray. 
Southey. r. De Quincey. Charlotte Bronté. 
Landor. effrey. Dickens. 


“Tt must be said that few publications of its character have ever 
been issued by an American publishing house which are more 
acceptable to the general reader and the student than this work. 

- » Awork which will charm all those who love books and 
the —_ names of those who produced them."—San Francisco 





his intellectual fitness to deal with the most delicate and trying 

situations with the dignity and self-restraint that became his 

office, and a due sense of justice and the proprieties. 

ume on these grounds is no yy Bearing 

the opportunity that was offered for ambitious writing, not 

ver indiscretions, the 

e whole ow is told in 

facts, plainly and intellectually stated and the adjectives 
are few. Rarely is a great story narrated so simply and yet so 

effectively.” 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. 


Edited with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes by 
Roswe.u D. Hrrencock, D.D., and Professor Franors 
Brown. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.00. 

The of this book is to give suitabl iti to the 
eutensive bieceture of the subject which has come up since the 
first translation was published. The editors, deeming it one of 
the richest discoveries of modern times, defend the MS. from 
endeavors to discredit it as a fo 

will be found in the 





ry. A specially valuable 
on concerning the relations 


of “T ” and other early Christian documents with 
translati: these in ertenso, so far as deemed desirable for 
purposes of parison. 


WEIRD TALES. 
By E. T. W. Horrmann. A new translation from the 
German. With a Biographical Memoir. By J. T. 
Beausy, B.A. 2 vols., 12mo, with Portrait, $3.00. 


A ~ Illustrated and Uniform Edition of 


THE WORKS OF DR. fF. G. 
HOLLAND. 


In fourteen volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, in a box [sold 
only in sets}, $20.00. 


MINING CAMPS. 


A Study in American Frontier Government. By 
Cuarizes Howarp Sarnn. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2.00. 
This very important and original contribution to the history of 

American institutions is in a field hitherto unoccupied. The 

influence of every other of civilization has aiventy been 

studied and analyzed, while that of the miner and his self-made 
laws and precedents—one of the most important factors in deter- 





Shinn’s story of the mining 
account of the gubutibve law of California includes many stirr 
episodes, besides being of the highest importance to students o: 
institutional history. 


MEDIA:VAL CHRISTIANITY. 
By Dr. Puttre Scuarr. Being Vol. IV. “ History of 

the Christian Church.” 8vo, $4.00. 
“The book covers the history of the Church in the Middle 
ry I. (590) to Gregory VII. (1073), and discusses 


a most inte but comparatively little known period, teem- 
ing with ev of the greatest importance in the history of Chris- 
tianity on. 





LIFE AND TIMES OF 


THOMAS BECKET. 


By James Antuony Froupr. [New and cheap edition. ] 
1 vol., i2mo, paper, 50 cents. 
“This new edition of Mr. Froude’s masterly sketch will be 
welcomed at this when so much attention has 





been attracted 
to the subject Tennyson’s drama, ‘ Becket,’ which, it is 
understood, fo! the historical narrative of Mr. Froude.” 





the 
d Notes ; 


of pe 


Editorial Notes ; Forei 
mblications of each mont 


50 CENTS A YEAR ; a sample copy sent on application. 


LL those who desire to keep informed ec concerning current literary matters, and want their information in 
and readable form, Tae Boox Burer—A Summary of American and Foreign Literature—is published. 
regular departments are: London Notes ; Late English Books ; 


from New Books ; News 


Book News ; Reviews of the important new American Books ; and a full 

The subscription price is 50 cENTS PER ANNUM. The Literary World 
an honest, diligent, and capable expositor of current literature at a low price, keeping the reader 
abreast with the best works of the best authors, and supplying an interes 
The New London Day says: “It is invaluable. 


ting miscellany of information and 
Too bad the Laphams could not have had its help.” 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-free, on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. 


A Poem in Six Books. By the Eart or Lyrron (Owen Merepirtu, author of 
Lucille’). To be published in Six Monthly Parts. Price 25 cents each 
part. Part One ready early in April. 

The story of “Glenaveril” is entirely modern, with a stirring narrative interest. It will contain some 


parliamentary portraits of contemporary English statesmen, as well as sketches of modern London life. The 
American edition is published by arrangement with the author. 


LOUIS PASTEUR: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 


By his Son-in-Law. Translated from the French by Lady Claud Hamilton. 
With an Introduction by Professor Tyndall. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 


“ Since the first studies of M. Pasteur on molecular dissymmetry, down to his most recent investigations 
on hydrophobia, on virulent diseases, and on the artificial cultures of living contagia, the author of these pages 
has been able, if not to witness all, at least to follow in its principal developments, this uninterrupted series of 
scientific conquests.”—From the Preface. 


“ A record in which the verities of science are endowed with the interest of romance.”—Professor Tyndall. 


THE NATURE AND REALITY OF RELIGION. 


A Controversy between FREDERIC HARRISON and HERBERT SPENCER. With 
an Introduction, Notes, etc.; and an Appendix on “ The Religious Value of 
the Unknowable,” by Count D’Alviella. 12mo. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


The recent controversy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer, which appeared in The Nine- 
teenth Century in England and in part in The Popular Science Monthly in this country, has been much called for 
in separate form, and in obedience to the demand the present volume is issued. An introduction, some notes, 
and an appendix have been added, which it is hoped will be found instructive to such readers as are not already 
familiar with the bearings of the question at issue. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TIMIAS TERRYSTONE. 
A Novel. By Otiver B. Bunce, author of “ Bachelor Bluff,” “My House,” 


etc. 16mo. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents, 
“The hero is a painter who, in the freshness of youth, is set afloat upon the current, and borne along to 


his destiny without mystery, tragedy, or crime. Several of the situations are idyllic, and the treatment is 
picturesque in low tones.” . 


JELLY-FISH, STAR-FISH, AND SEA-URCHINS. 


Being a Research on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanegs, F.R.S., 
author of “ Mental Evolution in Animals,” etc. International Scientific 
Series. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.75. 


“Although I have throughout kept in view the requirements of a general reader, I have also sought to 
render the book of service to the working physiologist, by bringing together in one consecutive account all the 
more important observations and results which have been yielded by this research.”—Extract from Preface. 


DISCRIMINATE. 


A Companion to “Don’t.” A Manual for Guidance in the Use of Correct 
Words and Phrases in Ordinary Speech. By Critic. Parchment-paper 
Series. Price 30 cents. 

A useful little manual in aiding writers and speakers to discriminate in the use of words similar in 
meaning. 


For sale by ail booksellers ; or any anil will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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A MOST INTERESTING BOOK, 


LIFE AND TRAVEL ININDIA 


By Anna Harrrerre Leonowens, author of “The 
English Governess at the Siamese Court,” 
and “The Romance of the Harem.” Crown 
8vo. Cloth extra, black and gold, $2.50. 
The reader will find the book a treasure-mine of 

picturesque descriptions of out-of-the-way places in 

India; charmingly interwoven with many a bit of 

Indian story; with a just and keen appreciation of the 

vitality of these strange scenes; and a genuine sym- 

pathy with that great Indo-European branch of our 
race; which go far to prove the author to be an intelli- 
gent, candid, and sympathetic observer. 


A NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


DORIS AND THEODORA. 


By Marearer Vanpecrirt, author of “The 
Queen’s Body Guard,” “Clover Beach,” 
“Holidays at Home,” ete. A Book for Girls. 
Uniform with “Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters.” 
12mo. Cloth extra, brown and gold. With 
four original illustrations by Geo. G. White. 
There are so few good writers of books for girls, 


that when a really good work of this kind does appear 
it is something of an event in the book trade. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOrs. 


THE LOST TRAIL. 


By. Epwarp 8. Ex.is, author of “Ned in the 
Woods,” “Ned in the Block House,” “Ned 
on the River.” Being the first volume of 
the “‘ Log Cabin Series.” Illustrated, 16mo. 
Cloth extra, black and gold. 

This charming story breathes the very spirit of the 
woods. Abounding with stirring incident and adven- 
ture, it is sure to captivate the reader by its graphic 
pictures of life in the Western wilderness a hundred 
years ago. Like the works of Cooper, it is marked 
by a delicate fancy and pure morality which makes it 
one of the best works to place in the hands of the ris- 
ing generation. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


By Ricnarp Harris Barnam (Thomas Ingoldsby, 
Esq.) Printed on the finest Holland paper, 
illustrated with numerous engravings and 
etchings. The edition will be limited to 450 
copies, numbered, $7.50. Also bound in 
two volumes, $8.00. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW BOOKS. 
RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


A new series of books which have already won great 
popularity, but which, in an attractive new edition, 
and at a popular price, should be in every public and 
private library. They are printed from new electro- 
type plates, with a peculiarly inviting page, and are 
bound in a simple and tasteful style. Two volumes 
are now ready. 

MARFORIE DAW, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Tomas Barer Aupricu. [Including three 
stories not embraced in former editions. | 

MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN. By Cuanues 
Dupiey WARNER. 


PILOT FORTUNE. 


By Manton C. L. Reeves and Emtiy Reap. 16mo, $1.25. 
A fresh and attractive story, the scene of which is a picturesque 
fishing village on the Bay of Fundy. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


With Memorials by Mrs. Marta Weston CHAPMAN. 
New Popular Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Oxrven Wenpett Hoimes. With fine Portrait. 
Ninth Thousand. $1.25. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND. 


A Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s Ex- 

ition in Eastern Africa. By Joszerpn TxHomson, 

.R.G.S8., author of “To the Central African Lakes 
and Back.” Illustrated. 8vo, $5.00. 


PARADISE FOUND. 


The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A 
Study of the Prehistoric World. By Wrmu1um F. 
Wasaren, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Boston Univer- 
sity. With original illustrations and charts. 8vo, $2. 


A CARPET KNIGHT. 


A Novel. By Harrorp Fiemmine, author of “Cupid 
and the Sphinx.” 16mo, $1.25. 


NEW STORIES BY CHARLES 
EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


(Miss Mary H. Murrree.) 

IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. Eight 
remarkable short stories of East Tennessee life, 
character and scenery. 16mo, $1.25. 

DOWN THE RAVINE. A Story for Children. 
Illustrated. 16mo. (Nearly ready.) 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOK? 
MOUNTAINS. (Now running as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly.) 16mo. (In press.) 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
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THE CHANCELLOR BISMARCK.* 
(42tat 70.) 

On the first day of this month of April, 
Prince Bismarck, and the German people with 
him, celebrate the seventieth anniversary of 
the great Chancellor’s birth. It is an event of 
much more thap local or family interest, and 
may well invite to a fresh sarvey of that 
remarkable life, now just passing the normal 
limit. For even if Bismarck is not, as many 
think him, “the leading citizen and present 
governing power of the world,” his career 
stands already among the dozen or so that 
make the sum of modern history. Hitherto 
the materials for a fair comprehension of the 
man have not been easily accessible. Of recent 
books there was scarcely anything better than 
Herbert Tuttle’s “German Leaders,” dating 
from 1876,— for Towle’s very slight sketch is 
not really worth mentioning,—and the main 
dependence of the inquirer was the abundant 
but elusive literature of the periodicals. But 
last summer the semi-official biography of Herr 
Busch appeared in English dress, and supplied 
abundant materials for the study of certain 
phases of the Chancellor’s career. This is not 





*Our CHANCELLOR. SKETCHES FOR A HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
By Moritz Busch. Translated by Beatty-Kingston. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 





really a “life” nor a “study”; it is a sketch 
for a portrait, drawn by an admirer. Its value 
is in the fact that it consists mainly of extracts 
from Bismarck’s letters, speeches, and private 
conversations. The good Herr Busch is a new 
kind of Boswell. 

Otto Eduard Leopold von Bismarck-Schén- 
hausen was the fourth child of his parents— 
a family of the oldest and starkest Brandenburg 
nobility,— born on the family estates near Sten- 
dal, about sixty miles west of Berlin. He was 
a boy tender and fond of home, a young man 
bold, wild, and vigorous ; the best boxer, fen- 
cer, drinker, and rider of his university, a com- 
plete “Junker” in both body and mind. His 
Gottingen reputation was that of one who 
never studied — one professor averring that he 
never saw Bismarck in his lecture room; and 
it seems he maintained this standard pretty 
well afterward at Berlin, and then at Greifs- 
walde, though at the former place he passed 
—it has been alleged, with ditticulty-— his 
Staats-Examen, and became Auscultator—the 
first step in the German advocate’s career ; 
and at the latter he began those studies in the 
science of husbandry, especially in forestry, in 
which he is now an expert. During this period, 
however, he is credited with a taste for his- 
tory—-in maturer years his chief study — 
especially the history of the Fatherland ; and 
it is curious to note that at Gdttingen John 
Lothrop Motley was among his student friends. 
He has had the grace and sense to repent of 
these early days—his Wanderjahre, —for at 
thirty-six he wrote to his wife: “If only it 
would please God to fill up with clear strong 
wine the vessel in which at twenty-one the 
muddy champagne of youth frothed up to so 
little purpose!” That was after he had begun 
his public career. He had been living on the 
family estates in Pomerania since 1839—having 
previously been on Government service a short 
time at Aix la Chapelle, and served his year of 
military duty at Potsdam, — managing the ex- 
tensive lands of the Bismarck family with his 
brother, when in 1845 the father died, and the 
estates were divided, Schénhausen falling to 
Otto. Two years after, he married, and about 
the same time was chosen by his fellow land- 
owners of Prussian Saxony to the “ Assembly 
of the Estates” of Prussia, in 1847. This may 
be taken as marking the beginning of the 
second stage of Bismarck’s life. 

At that time no one would have seen the 
statesman and the diplomat in the big burly 
Pomeranian, known the country over as “der 
tolle Junker” —the Mad Squire, who alter- 
nately harried the neighbors with wild pranks, 
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and shut himself up to long hard reading of 
hard books in history and jurisprudence. At 
Gdttingen he had been a follower of Spinoza ; 
then a pessimist ; it was only natural, there- 
fore, that he should now fall in love with and 
marry a most demure pietist, or “Quakeress,” 
and himself settle down into a solid sort of 
conservative orthodoxy, which seems to take no 
great account of creeds and forms but to be 
immovable as to all that he deems fundamental. 
We will confine our view to his political career. 
He was a member of the “ National Assembly ” 
of 1848, and of the “ preliminary parliaments” 
of Erfurt and Frankfurt. What part he played 
in those wonderful years of enthusiasm and 
disappointment may easily be guessed. He 
was still the Junker; and he was nothing else. 
He gloried in it. He was medieval in his con- 
servatism ; so extreme an advocate of absolute 
royalty that he injured his own cause, though 
he secured recognition and promotion for his 
terrific zeal and energy. As late even as 1854 
he “would knock the Revolution on the head.” 
When the defunct Diet of the German Empire, 
seared to death in 1848, was revived in 1851, 
Bismarck was in the Prussian legation to the 
Diet, at Frankfurt, and was friendly to Austria. 
Three months later, he was the plenipotentiary, 
guiding Prussian policy there, and now hostile 
to Austria. Here is really the turning-point, 
rather the beginning, of his career. Before, 
he seems to have had no more notion of a 
great policy than Prince Rupert at the head of 
his cavaliers. After that, he was a Strafford. 
What wrought the change was contact with 
facts. Frankfurt was then “a watch-tower in 
Central Europe.” Thence one might see the 
marshalling array of coming events. And Bis- 
marck saw. 

In 1855-7 he was on Government service in 
Paris, and travelling in Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. In 185%, by favor of 
Prince William, then Regent, he was Minister 
at St. Petersburg; in 1861, Minister at Paris. 
His great mission suddenly opened. In 1860, 
King William had entered on his favorite 
scheme of army reorganization. The Landtag 
was hostile. Overcome by finesse, not to say 
falsehood, a small majority had voted the sup- 
plies. Two years later, the new Landtag came 
up with a solid and wrathful niajority against 
the Government, and was promptly dissolved. 
It came back as promptly from the new elec- 
tion with a larger majority. By 273 votes to 
68, it voted down the Government budget. 
There have not been many such crises in the 
history of parliamentary governments. The 
strain was no greater in England in 1640. 
The ministry could not stand before such de- 
termination. Was there a man that could? 
Some one whispered his name to the baffled 





but determined King. Within twenty-four 
hours a telegram went to Paris. Before forty- 
eight hours had passed, Bismarck stood before 
his sovereign to receive his commands as Min- 
ister President of Prussia. 

From that day the world knows his career. 
He has maintained himself in that office, with 
slight breaks of voluntary resignation, now nigh 
twenty-three years. The struggle with Prussia’s 
representatives went on. King William was 
bent on creating a powerful army and ruling 
with a strong, albeit a kindly,hand. Bismarck 
earnestly supported him. He had a nobler, a 
more distant and difficult, end in view. And 
he had something for that army to do that 
could not yet be told aloud. He had resolved 
to cast Austria out of the German communion 
as a necessary antecedent to the solid basing of 
German unity. And he had already declared, 
in 1859, that this was “a disease that could be 
healed only ferro et igni.” The unity of Ger- 
many had grown to be his great passion. His 
conception of Prussian monarchy, so hateful to 
the Constitutionalists, was his means to that 
end. He saw no other. It was while trying 
to persuade the committee of the stubborn 
Landtag, at the beginning of the struggle, that 
he used the famous words: “The battles of 
this generation must be fought out with blood 
and iron.” The Landtag did not give way; 
but they were outgeneralled and overcome, 

inst law. 

Meanwhile, from 1863 onward, the Schles- 
wig-Holstein affair unfolded its slow and tort- 
uous length. Prussia and Austria conquered 
luckless, though not blameless, Denmark, in 
1864; and Bismarck’s hand, gathering in the 
fruits for Prussia, provoked Austria to the war 
for which the man of “blood and iron” had 
been preparifig since, in 1856, looking from 
the watch-tower in Frankfurt toward Vienna, 
he had declared: “Germany is not big enough 
for us both.” June 14, 1866, that war began; 
July 3 was the day of Sadowa; July 26, there 
was peace again, and Austria was forever out 
of Germany. Prussia counted among her 
gains Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Frank- 
furt, and Schleswig-Holstein; and, in her 
maternal wisdom constraining the unwilling 
little States, formed herself and them into the 
North German Confederation of 1867. And 
Bismarck became Count. Four prodigiously 
active years followed. Count Bismarck—as 
never before or since—was the head of the 
popular party. The new-born Germany was 
nurtured into strength. The remaining South- 
ern States, severed from Austria, were wooed 
and woven into sympathy with their Northern 
brethren. Diplomacy, with Zollvereins and 
secret treaties, did what it could. War was to 
do more. War has still some wonderful uses. 
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* Bismarck has three times made its wild forces 
build the structure of a lasting peace and 
unity. To Virchow in debate he once said: 
“‘T must make war, but solely with the object of 
obtaining peace.” In his hands war has played 
its noblest part. In the chemistry of national 
politics, it has been the electric flash that drives 
mutually repellant elements into quick and 
lasting union. Never so truly so as in 1870. 
July 15, France declared war; the bloody days 
of August followed swiftly; September Ist saw 
the Emperor Napoleon and his 80,000 men 
prisoners at Sedan. That memorable fall, the 
Sout h German States, comrades and compatriots 
now, formed with the old the new German Con- 
federation; January 18, 1871, at Versailles, King 
William of Prussia was crowned Emperor of 
united Germany; ten days later, Paris fell; 
and May 6, the Peace of Frankfurt closed the 
record of the most marvellous year since the 
first Napoleon’s great campaign in Italy. The 
man who had done it all was now the Prince 
von Bismarck, Chancellor of the German 
Empire. 

There have followed efforts even greater, 
struggles more bitter—and some triumphs as 
great. There wasa foe at home, to Bismarck’s 
prescient eye as dangerous to the new Ger- 
many as Austria or France—the power and in- 
fluence of the Papal church. In the full tide 
of recent victory, he assailed this, too. The 
Kultur-Kumpf began in earnest with the 
“ Falk Laws” of May, 1872. By 1874, it con- 
vulsed all Germany. After nine years of 
struggle, and at times apparent victory, his 
political exigencies compelled Bismarck to give 
way, and the “Church Bill” of 1883 was en- 
acted,—pronounced by its opponents, in the 
hasty bitterness of defeat, “the greatest tri- 
umph of the Papacy in this century.” The 
great economical questions of this period are 
still in the arena of debate. Bismarck’s sin- 
gular “State Socialism” seems on the whole 
to be achieving a triumph; temporary, perhaps, 
but it will.last while he lasts. One great and 
unquestionable achievement was reached in 
1879, when twenty-five years of diplomacy cul- 
minated in a friendly alliance between the new 
Germany and the new Austria,—an event 
which to Lord Salisbury seemed “a crowning 
mercy to the world.” France remembers Sedan, 
but Austro-Hungary has already forgotten 
Sadowa; her eyes have turned away from Cen- 
tral Europe, so long the Hapsburg appanage; 
they follow the downward current of the 
Danube, to rest with dreams of empirein them 
on the Black Sea and the Golden Horn. And 
Bismarck is at the bottom of this and all real 
movements of European diplomacy. At the 
Three Emperors’ Meeting, a year ago, his ideas 
ruled the august trio. His word outweighs 





any man’s in Constantinople, and determines 
peace or war in Cairoand in Herat. The great 
colonial movement of Germany is in his hand. 
It may bear him on to the end of his career, 
as the swelling pride of German hearts bore 
him up from 1866 to 1872. At home, the grim 
old fighter keeps up his tremendous warfare 
with the Titans he himself has invoked from 
the soil of Fatherland, with unabating vigor. 
Defeats do not hurt him. Victory does not 
dazzle him. The German people see that he 
is ugly, but they know that he is great. “Few 
love him, for few understand him. But they 
who do love him, love him above all the world.” 
So says Herr Busch. 

It is a great career. Therefore there is more 
than one opinion about it. One thing must be 
settled first of all: it is not a “consistent” 
career. That must be granted at once to the 
great horde of small critics. Bismarck’s own 
attitude in reply to this most obvious of accu- 
sations is precisely that of Wendell Phillips’ 
famous saying: “Inconsistent, gentlemen? 
Why, inconsistency is progress.” Contact with 
hard facts, he insists again and again, is 
the one secret of his mental operations. Doc- 
trinairism he detests with vigor. ‘“Iwish to 
save Germany from the professors,” he said to 
Disraeli. And that he has learned something 
from facts, he never hesitates to acknowledge. 
Consistency in politics, he said to the French- 
men in 1871, is obstinacy and self-will. And 
that is what all really virile minds feel in the 
presence of a great crisis. 

The one constant and guiding principle of 
his public life is his opposition to parliamen- 
tary government. From Junkerdom he has 
advanced into a really liberal attitude; from 
Pro-Austrianism he rapidly became an extreme 
Prussian and the chosen vessel of German 
unity; he has been aggressively Protestant or 
passively Ultramontane, as political exigencies 
pressed him on this side dr that. But he has 
never varied from his first conception of gov- 
ernment, and, like Czar Nicholas, a change 
would probably kill him. He becomes, there- 
fore, a curious and instructive subject to the 
political student. Bismarckism is a perfect 
example of “survival” in politics. His con- 
stitutional structure is distinctly of the Tudor- 
Stuart order. His king is a real king—anot, 
as Mr. Bagehot describes Queen Victoria, the 
head of the “dignified parts” of government 
merely. He both reigns and governs. It is 
his personal will to which Prussia must bow. 
His ministers are his servants; and Kaiser 
Wilhelm, as Bismarck himself has declared, is 
“the real Minister-President of Prussia.” 
That is Bismarck’s theory of constitutional 
kingship and ministerial responsibility. What 
is barely theoretical, but practically obsolete, 
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in the kingship of England, is still actual in 
the kingship of Prussia. With us, he defiantly 
declared, in 1882, it is the king who reigns. 
His ministers, therefore, do not resign when 
confronted by hostile majorities. And this 
doctrine the party of progress, the coming 
leaders of Germany, cannot endure. Hence 
the great struggle which fills the last third of 
Bismarck’s life. The intelligent English or 
American observer must sympathize with them, 
and be vexed with Bismarck’s invincible 
medisvalism. But it is folly to ignore histori- 
cal perspective. There are regions of earth 
now in the Stone To Prussia, Bismarck- 
ism is as distinctly an advance on the rule of 
Frederick the Great as to Englishmen the 
government of William III. was on that of 
Henry VIII. It must be remembered, too, if 
we grow impatient over the fact that Prussia 
must still, while Bismarck lives, remain in her 
William of Orange phase, that it is only the 
present reign that has made possible the 
perfect type of parliamentary government in 
England, and that a vigorous successor to 
Queen Victoria might even yet attempt the 
reversion from Gladstone to Bismarck. To the 
Liberals of Germany, Bismarck is invaluable 
as a foe. He is disciplining them for their 
swift-coming triumph. It is Englishmen’s 
boast that they won their dearest rights from 
the starkest of their kings. So it will be with 
Germany. 

The grim Chancellor’s best defense against 
his parliamentary foes is to remind them, as he 
often does, that the logic of events proved 
them wrong in 1862-6, and proved him right 
in overruling their obstinate shortsightedness. 
“For four years the progressist majority in the 
Prussian House of Deputies had shouted that 
Bismarck was leading Prussia to destruction; 
and he had answered with a united Father- 
land.” That is his great achievement. One 
may easily fail to see all its greatness. What 
nobler conception could inspire a statesman? 
The unification of a race! Such work is given 
to few. German hearts have broken for it, 
from Walter von der Vogelweide down. To 
this rugged champion it was given to do this 
work. “From the very commencement of my 
career,” he said in 1881, “my sole guiding 
star has been, how to unite Germany.” For 
that he has dared much and sinned much; and 
for that Germany will forgive him much. 

Bismarck has done for Germany what free 
institutions could never have done; and now 
free institutions can do for Germany what 
Bismarck can never do. The greatest good he 
can now confer upon his country is to die. 
Not at once, nor soon. Long may he endure, 
honored and loved in the fatherland, better 
known and better judged abroad. But the next 








great step in Germany’s progress waits to be 
taken past his monument. There is no fear 
that his mantle will fall upon anyone. Men of 
the Cromwell and Bismarck type never have 
successors. Their work, too, immense as it is 
in itself, is in its nature mainly temporary; 
temporary, but necessary. There are times 
when the passage of a great nation from one 
stage of its development to another is about 
to take place. In old communities, heaped 
everywhere with the débris of ancient forms of 
thought and organization, such passage can 
never be peaceful. Then there is need of a 
Bismarck, with rude and masterful hand to 
gather up the forces of the struggling nation— 
careless then of any forms—and determine 
their action on some fixed and positive goal. 
That done, the new stage of progress begins. 
It is much more for a nation’s future that it 
should be thus carried through quickly to a 
fixed point, and held firmly there, than that the 
new point of departure be very far in advance. 
It is better that it should not be far in advance. 
There is only one safe method of national 
progress, —that is, growth. And all normal 
growth is slow and is continuous. A break, a 
skip, in jt, means a scar. 

But the Strong One—the hero who has 
brought his nation through her time of storm 
and stress and set her at the beginning point 
of her new career— he can rarely let her pass 
from his hand to enter upon it. To him, that 
is ultimate. His eye has been fixed upon that 
point in the struggle. His straining footsteps 
have gained it at last, and his plans thereafter 
revolve around it. Then it is time for him to 
depart, with his meed of glory. 

Bismarck’s fame is secure. No arbitrary act 
of his remaining days can really dim it. To 
the German heart he will be, always, the founder 
of German Unity: a title that will gather more 
sacred associations around itself as years in- 
crease. And if he shall not be called also the 
founder of free representative government in 
Germany, he will be recognized as having made 
free government possible for Germany. 

N. M. Waeecer. 


THE POCAHONTAS STORY.* 





If it were the province of Tue Dra to 
notice only such books as can be commended, 
“My Lady Pokahontas” would be passed by 
in respectful silence. A book may, however, 
have an amount of brazen pretension and his- 
torical untruthfulness which entitles it to men- 
tion and comment; and this one seems to 





* My Lapy PoxanonTas; a True Relation of Virginia, writ by 
Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. With Notes by John Esten 
Cooke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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come within *that description. It purports 
to be a “True Relation of Virginia, writ by 
Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim,” and the 
typography, spelling, preface, and notes, are 
designed to confirm the statement. One who 
is familiar with the history and writings of 
the period will instantly see that the claim is 
a fraud; but many readers, attracted by the 
subject, will buy the book to discover that Anas 
Todkill was both an ass and insufferable bore ; 
and they will wonder what could be the motive 
in reviving such a medley of antique stupidity 
in our day. 

Anas Todkill was a real person, and deserved 
no such treatment as this. He was a common 
soldier, and accompanied Captain John Smith 
to Virginia in 1607. His name appears as 
the writer of several chapters in Smith’s books 
on Virginia, in which he modestly and in 
appropriate language described what occurred 
on expeditions in which he took part. That 
he was the intimate friend and boon compan- 
ion of Smith, and shared his secrets, nowhere 
appears in Smith’s writings, which contain all 
that we know about Todkill. That he was a 
Puritan, there isno evidence. His companions 
were stanch Church-of-England men, and his 
religion, if he had any, was probably of that 
quality. Whatever might have been his reli- 
gion, it is safe to assume that he was not a con- 
genital liar, as his alleged “True Relation” 
would prove him to be. “As to the writer’s 
[Todkill’s] personality,” says the preface, “the 
present MS. leaves nothing in doubt; and as to 
the credibility of his historic statements, the 
notes will show that these are often minutely 
corroborated by the great original authority, 
the ‘Generall Historie of Virginia’ [by John 
Smith, 1624].” These are some of the notes : 
“Smith makes the same statement in the same 
words in the dedication of his ‘True Travels’ 
to the Earl of Pembroke” (p. 7): “This 
account agrees exactly with that of George 
Percy in his ‘Discourse on the Plantations of 
Virginia’” (p. 19). The statements were 
very recently copied verbatim from those 
books, and herce the accounts would be likely 
to agree. The trouble with the “MS.” is that 
it is crammed with fictitious and imaginary 
historical statements for which there is no 
authority, and which are contrary to all the au- 
thorities. The notes are designed to keep up the 
illusion that the narrative is a “True Relatioa.” 
On page 15 is this note: “Unfortunately the 
sheets of Master Todkill’s relation, describing 
his interview with King James I. have been 
lost. The paging indicates that the relation 
was elaborate.” The occasion of inserting 
such a note as this was as follows : 

The “MS.” states that while Smith and 
Todkill were in London, in 1607, waiting to 





take passage to Virginia, they improved their 
time in visiting the clubs and calling upon 
notable persons, one of whom was “sweet Will 
Shakspere,” as the “MS.” calls him. Shak- 
spere was, of course, delighted to see them, and 
put himself into the most intimate and confi- 
dential relations with them, invited them out 
to Stratford-on-Avon—a courtesy they were 
compelled to decline—and told them about a 
play he was writing, called “The Tempest,” 
the scene of which was in the Bermudas, or 
Isles of Devils. This play, by the way, was 
not written till 1611; yet the “godly Puri- 
tan” was so fortunate as to remember a quo- 
tation from it—“the still-vexed Bermoothes, 
as Master Shakspere called them.” When so 
little is known of the personal and social life 
of the great dramatist, this interview would 
be of great interest to Shaksperean scholars, 
except for the fact that his conversation as 
reported was exquisitely stupid and inconse- 
quential. It reads like the interviews of mod- 
ern spiritualists with the shades of B. Frank- 
lin and G. Washington. It was necessary to 
cut short the interview with Shakspere, as they 
had an appointment to visit King James I. 
To continue conversation with a player, “‘sure,”’ 
says Todkill, “that were a shame while his 
Majesty waits.” The modesty of this common 
soldier is superb. “So at last this sweet 
Will Shakspere takes leave of us with close 
pressure of hands,” and they are ushered into 
the presence of his Majesty. “His Majesty 
speaks to me in his sweet Scottish accent. 
But this great and exceeding honour deserveth 
more relation, and now I see how ill a thing it 
had been to waste time on Master Shakspere.” 
The omission of the conversation held during 
the interview with King James I. is explained 
in the note already quoted. It is gratifying to 
know that the loss of the manuscript is no loss 
to the reader. 

It seems hardly necessary to state, in view 
of this partial examination of the claim of the 
“MS.” to be a “ True Relation,” that ““My Lady 
Pokahontas” is wholly a fiction and romance, 
invented by the person who prepared the 
notes. Mr. John Esten Cooke, who is a Vir- 
ginian, has some reputation as a novelist ; and 
how, from a literary point of view, he could 
have written so weak and foolish a book as 
this, is a mystery. It was rash in him to 
attempt to imitate the English style of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, when he 
has no conception of the vocabulary and style 
of the period. He uses words which were 
then as obsolete as they are to-day, and words 
which first came into use during the past cen- 
tury. An inverted structure of sentences, bad 
spelling, and bad grammar, make up his idea 
of “English as she is spoke” in the early 
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Virginia Colony. If he had made a study of 
John Smith’s books, or even of the, chapters 
written by Anas Todkill, he would have known 
something about the old English style of that 
period. 

The story of Pocahontas saving the life of 
Captain John Smith is the only romantic inci- 
dent in the dark and disgraceful record of 
early Virginia ; and yet modern historical criti- 
cism has shown it tobe a myth. Virginians, 
however, shut their eyes to all evidence on the 
subject, and perpetuate in fiction and art, as 
well as in sober history, this most precious 
incident in the annals of their State. It may 
be seen sculptured in marble by Capellano, 
over one of the doors of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Cooke, in the autumn of 1883, pub- 
lished a popular history of Virginia, in which 
he developed the Pocahontas story in all its 
primitive proportions. The book was read- 
able, and, in the main, meritorious; but the 
part relating to the story of Pocahontas was 
unbecoming a writer of history. 

“My Lady Pokahontas,” although a light 
craft, comes to us as a tender to the former 
publication, bringing, in the form of a contem- 
porary MS., but really a modern fictitious nar- 
rative, the facts and incidents which are 
needed to justify the Pocahontas story. One 
of the arguments used in challenging the 
truthfulness of the old story, is that Smith, 
who was one of the most loquacious and boast- 
ful of persons, did not tell the story until six- 
teen years after it was alleged to have taken 
place; and that during those sixteen years 
he had written many books on Virginia, and 
had told many times in print the story of his 
capture by the Indians, without mentioning the 
fact that his life, on January 5, 1608, was 
saved by Pocahontas. Nobody in Jamestown 
had heard of it, for none of the relations and 
letters which went back to England mentioned 
the incident. The book now at hand supplies 
the missing link ; for it appears that on Jan- 
uary 8, 1608, the day Smith returned from 
his captivity to the settlement, he told the 
story to Anas Todkill, walking on the shore at 
sunset ; and at the same time he confessed that 
he was deeply in love with the Indian maiden. 
Thus history is substantiated by fiction. 

There are some obstacles to accepting the 
statements of the “Todkill MS.” Smith 
wrote his “True Relation” in 1608, which 
was printed the same year in London. In it 
he told the story of his capture and detention, 
and the incidents were then fresh in his mind. 
He amused his captors by showing his compass, 
explaining, as best he could, its use, and dis- 
coursing on the roundness of the earth and 
movements of the sun, moon, and stars. The 





narrative precludes the idea fhat his life 
was in danger at any time after he was 
brought into the presence of Powhatan, the 
stern father of Pocahontas. He was cordially 
received and feasted, and, in a most friendly 
manner, sent back to Jamestown with four 
guides. No mention is made of Pocahontas 
in the transaction. He mentions her in the 
same book as “a child of tenne yeares old,” 
sent to Jamestown by Powhatan in charge of 
a trusty messenger, in May, 1608, to make 
inquiry why certain Indians were detained as 
prisoners. In the “Todkill MS.” she is de- 
scribed, four months earlier than the above 
date, as being twelve or thirteen years old, and 
appearing like a maiden of seventeen. It 
would be absurd to confess that a man of 
eight and twenty fell in love with “a child 
of tenne yeares old.” 

Smith’s first account of his capture and 
release was doubtless the true one. In 
October, 1609, he returned to England, and 
never went back to Virginia. He kept on, 
however, writing books about Virginia. In 
1612 appeared his “Map of Virginia”; in 
1616 his “Description of New England”; in 
1620 his “ New England Trials,” a second part 
of which appeared in 1622. In these books 
he told his old stories over again, and there 
was a good deal of repetition ; but the Poca- 
hontas story had not yet appeared. In 1624 
his “ Generall Historie” was published, which 
was asummary of his earlier books with some 
additions, among which was the Pocahontas 
story, as follows: 

“Having feasted him after their best barbarous 
manner they could, a long consultation was held, but 
the conclusion was, two great stones were brought 
before Powhatan: then as many as could layd hands 
on him, dragged him to them, and thereon laid his 
head, and being ready with their clubs to beate out 
his brains, Pocahontas the Kings dearest daughter, 
when no intreaty could prevail, got his head in her 
armes, and laid her owne upon his to save him from 
death: whereat the Emperour was contented he should 
live to make him hatchets, and her bells, beads and 


copper; for they thought him aswell of all oceupa- 
tions as themselves.” 


Smith made hatchets, bells, beads, and cop- 
per, for the space of two days, and then was 
sent back to Jamestown with an escort of 
twelve guides. Smith’s “True Relation,” of 
1608, has none of this tragic and sentimental 
fiction. His first meeting with Powhatan ran 


thus: “Hee kindly welcomed me with good 
wordes, and great platters of sundrie victuals, 
assuring mee his friendship, and my libertie 
within foure days.” Of his departure, he says: 
“And thus having with all the kindnes hee 
could devise sought to content me, hee sent me 
home with four men: one that usually carried 
my gowne and knapsacke after me, two other 
loded with bread, and one to accompanie me.” 
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In his later account he not only increased the 
number of his guides three-fold, but he ampli- 
fied his eight guards in his captors’ camp to 
“thirty or forty tall fellows,” and the food 
placed before him from “ enough for ten men” 
to “enough for twenty persons.” 

Smith was not the only person who wrote 
about his adventure with Powhatan. Edward 
Maria Wingfield, the first President of the Col- 
ony, described it in his “Discourse of Vir- 
ginia,” 1608. He states how Smith was cap- 
tured by the Indians while on an expedition 
up the Chicahominy river, for corn ; that two of 
his companions were killed, and that his life 
was saved by a guide. “At last he [his guide] 
brought him to the great Powhatan (of whom 
before we had no knowledge) who sent him 
home to our town on the 7th of January.” No 
mention is made of Pocahontas, or of Smith’s 
life being in danger while he was with Pow- 
hatan. If anything, such as he described in 
1624, had occurred in 1608, is it possible to 
suppose that one so boastful as he was, and 
especially of female conquests, would not have 
told this precious morsel of sentimental ro- 
mance to his companions when he returned to 
the settlement? He was nothing if not a gal- 
lant. His “Generall Historie” of 1624 he ded- 
icated to the Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, 
and in the dedication he says: 


“Yet my comfort is, that heretofore honorable and 
vertuous Ladies,and comparabie but amongst them- 
selves, have offered me rescue and protection in my 
greatest dangers: Even in forraine parts, I have felt 
reliefe from that sex. The beauteous Lady Tragabig- 
zanda, when I was a slave to the Turkes, did all she 
could to secure me. When I overcame the Bashaw of 
Nalbrits in Tartaria, the charitable Lady Callamata 
supplyed my necessities. In the utmost of many 
extremities, that blessed Pokahontas, the great Kings 
daughter of Virginia, oft saved my life. When I 
escaped the crueltie of Pirats and most furious stormes, 
along time alone in a small boat at sea and driven 
ashore in France, the good lady Madam Chanoyes 
bountifully assisted me.” 


As if the Pocahontas story was not suffi- 
ciently amplified in the text, he further 
expands it in the dedication by stating that 
she “oft saved my life.” But it may be asked: 
“Did not Smith, in substantially the same form 
as it appears in the ‘Generall Historie,’ tell 
the story to Queen Anne in a letter he wrote to 
her in 1616?” Such a letter appears in the 
“Generall Historie” (p. 121); but its authen- 
ticity stands on the same footing as that of the 
story itself. Was it a genuine letter, written 
in 1616, and to the person named? There is 
no evidence that anybody saw the letter till it 
was printed in 1624. If not genuine, Queen 
Anne was not in a position to affirm or deny its 
authenticity, for she died in 1619. Smith was 
safe if the letter was not genuine, and it helped 
out the credibility of his Pocahontas story. 





Pocahontas, like Anas Todkill, was a real 
person, and the accounts which other writers, 
who are trustworthy, give of her, dissipate all 
the popular romance of the chief incident 
with which her name is associated. William 
Strachey, Secretary of the Colony, arrived in 
Virginia in 1610, and his book, “The Historie 
of Travaile into Virginia Britannia,” is one of 
the Hakluyt Society’s publications. He says 
of the Indians: 

“ Both men, women and children have their severall 
names; at first according to the several humour of 
their parents: and so the great King Powhatan called 
a young daughter of his, whome he loved well, Pocha- 
huntas, which may signifie little wanton, howbeyt she 
was rightly called Amonate at more ripe years.” 

Again he states: 

“Their younger women goe not shadowed amongst 
their owne companie until they be nigh eleaven or 
twelve years old; nor are they much ashamed thereof, 
and therefore would the before remembered Pochahun- 
tas, a well-featured but wanton young girl, Powhatans 
daughter, sometymes resorting to our fort, then of 11 
or 12 yeares, get the boyes forth with her into the mar- 
ket place,” etc. [describing frolics not becoming to 
print]; but being once twelve yeares, they put on a 
semecinctum lethern apron, and are very shame-fac’t 
to be seen bare.” (P. 65.) 

Strachey’s statement that Pocahontas was 
eleven or twelve years of age in 1610, confirms 
Smith’s original account that she was ten in 
1608. The “Anas Todkill MS.,” describing 
how she appeared in January, 1608, gives a 
different picture: 

“Never in any of her plays or antics was there any 
freedom or immodesty. .She was decently clad in her 
robe of birds’ feathers, and wore a girdle from the 
waist below the knees. On her feet were beaded moc- 
casins, as these people call their shoes, and I never 
saw the maid’s shoulders, which she kept wrapped to 
the chin in her soft robe.” 

Ralph Hamor, who was a Secretary of the 
Colony, published in 1615 a “True Discourse 
of Virginia,” in which he had a good deal to say 
about Pocahontas, of her capture by Captain 
Argal, who held her as a hostage for the good 
conduct of her father, and of her marriage to 
Master Rolfe; but no mention did he make of 
her having saved the life of Captain John 
Smith, as he certainly would have done if the 
fact had been known in Virginia. Hehad never 
heard of the fervent love passages between 
Smith and Pocahontas, which form the staple 
of the “ Todkill MS.,” and, what is more to be 
regretted, that poor Todkill himself was pining 
from unrequited and unspoken love of the 
dusky maiden. . 

Captain John Smith was the most interesting 
and picturesque character who appeared in the 
early annals of the American colonies. He 
had many qualities to be commended, and few 
to be censured. He was brave, self-reliant, 
energetic, full of expedients, and practical— 
the only person among the original Virginia 
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Colonists who had these qualities; and but for 
him the Colony would have perished in its in- 
cipiency. His writings contain the substance 
of all we know of its early years, and are, in 
the main, truthful. Other contemporary writers 
do little more than explain and confirm Smith’s 
statements. It is well that Virginia holds his 
name in especial honor. He was also rash, 
impetuous, and headstrong; but, for one who 
was always in trouble with his superiors, there 
is a singular lack of personal bitterness in his 
writings. He speaks well, or is silent, concern- 
ing men who abused him; and he does not per- 
petuate his many quarrels in his books. He had 
a taste for natural history, and gave his coun- 
trymen intelligent information as to the New 
World, its geography, productions, resources, 
and its native tribes. He explored and mapped 
out the northern coast of America, and gave 
names to localities which they retain to this 
day. Why it was that a man of his ability 
and zeal in American colonization did not, 
in some capacity, return to the country after 
1609, is not yet satisfactorily explained. 

In saying that Smith’s writings, in the main, 
were truthful, I mean truthful according to the 
lax standard of veracity common in those days, 
compared with that of modern times. It was 


then regarded as a venial error for the clergy 
to lie a little for the benefit of the church—the 
relations of the early missionaries to America 


are full of such instances; for statesmen to lie 
a good deal for the benefit of the King and 
their own projects; and for anybody to conceal, 
expand, or pervert the truth for his own bene- 
fit, provided no one else was seriously injured 
thereby. The Pocahontas story was as innocu- 
ous as one of Mother Goose’s legends. It in- 
jured no one, and for nearly three centuries has 
been the occasion State pride and of perennial 
delight and refreshment to Virginians. 

The weak spet in Smith’s character was his 
personal vanity and boastfulness. He invented 
the Pocahontas story sixteen years after he 
alleged it to have occurred, in order to gratify 
his love of notoriety. Since he had left Vir- 
ginia, Pocahontas had married John Rolfe, an 
Englishman. In 1616 she had visited Eng- 
land, and had been received at Court and in 
society as a royal princess. In the next book 
he wrote on Virginia, Smith could not resist 
the temptation to connect her name witlt his, 
and he would do it in a manner creditable to 
both. How could it better be done than by her 
saving his life in 1608? She was dead, and 
could not deny it. Other witnesses who might 
be questioned were dead or were inaccessible. 
The only trouble he had was that he had 
never told the story before. But this could 
be arranged. He would write a letter of simi- 
lar tenor to Queen Anne (who was also dead), 





giving it the date of 1616, and would print it 
with the story itself. The scheme was a success; 
for it has given the legend plausibility, and to 
minds like Mr. Cooke’s, confirmation. Shall we 
censure the gallant Captain for indulging in 
this harmless way his personal vanity, and con- 
forming to a custom of his day? 
W. F. Poors. 

Since this paper was in type, I have seen 
Mr. Cooke’s contribution to the April number 
of the “ Magazine of American History,” enti- 
tled: “Did Pocahontas really rescue Captain 
Smith?’ This question he regards as “one of 
the puzzles of American history,” although 
he himself seems to be the only person in sight 
who is puzzled by it. In the stately form of 
“ Thirty-eight Articles”—the historic number 
of “Thirty-nine” should have been main- 
tained—he makes an affirmative answer to his 
query. He asserts that Smith’s account of 
1624, and not that of 1608, is the true one; 
and that “Smith stated to his friends at James- 
town, on his return, that Pocahontas had saved 
his life.” He forgets to give the names of those 
friends, or any evidence of the fact stated. 
Assuming that the letter to Queen Anne, of 
1616, was genuine, he devotes about ten of his 
articles to an argument showing that Pocahon- 
tas, being then in England, must have heard of 
the letter and the story, “‘ as she was daily vis- 
ited by courtiers who were familiar with Court 
affairs”; and that, if Smith’s last story had not 
been true, she would have denied it, and we 
should have heard of her denial. She was not 
the sort of person to tolerate a falsehood, even 
for her own benefit, for “she had renounced 
idolatry, had been baptized, and later made a 
religious and godly end.” There is a bland- 
ness and childlike simplicity in this reasoning 
which is refreshing. But suppose that the 
Queen-Anne letter was not written till 1624— 
when it was needed, and when it was first 
printed—what then becomes of Mr. Cooke’s 
argument? He says that, because of Smith’s 
absence, Pocahontas did not visit Jamestown 
after his departure, the date of which was 
October 4, 1609,—from which we are to infer 
that they were lovers, and that she had saved 
his life at the time and in the manner described. 
Strachey, nevertheless, saw her a year later at 
the settlement, performing in a nude condi 
tion her queer antics on the public square. As 
a controversialist, Mr. Cooke’s success is the 
same, whether he approaches the subject from 
the standpoint of history or fiction. His latest 
paper shows a strange lack of logical insight 
and acumen, and makes it evident that the 
question he propounds has ceased to be a puz- 
zle to persons who have a conception of his- 
torical evidence. W. F. P. 
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A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


The world has seen a great variety of ency- 
clopeedic works, from the “Natural History ” 
of Pliny and the “Bibliotheca Mundi” of 
Vincent of Beauvais, down to the latest revisions 
of the “Conversations Lexica” of Brockhaus 
and Meyer, and the new edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” But through all the 
great encyclopedic works of antiquity, the 
middle ages, and of modern times, runs the 
evident desire to grasp universal knowledge. 
The editors were as ambitious as Doctor Faustus, 
or Albertus Magnus, doctor universalis, who 
made all knowledge their province, as did Lord 
Bacon. In recent years, a new tendency has 
arisen in encyclopedic work. There is a mani- 
fest drift toward specialization. This is most 
apparent in Germany, where Meyer’s “ Hand- 
Lexikon des Allgemeinen Wissens in einem 
Band,” which is by far the most useful and 
convenient handbook of general information, 
has given rise to over forty so-called “Fach 
Lexika,” or professional dictionaries, devoted 
to such special topics as Government, Political 
Economy, Trade, Industries, Arts, Antiquities, 
Ancient History, German History, and the like. 
In our own country we have seen a practical 
development of the same idea in Lalor’s “ Cyclo- 
peedia of Political Science, Political Economy, 
and the Political History.of the United States,” 
a work which was perhaps suggested by the 
“Deutsches Staatswoerterbuch,” edited by the 
late Dr. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg. 

The latest application of the encyclopedic 
method to a special field of study is “The Dic- 
tionary of English History,” edited by Sidney 
J. Low, recently a scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and now lecturer on modern history in 
King’s College, London, and by F. 8S. Pulling, 
M.A., late professor of history in Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. These editors have associated 
with themselves in their special work an able 
corps of contributors, comprising some of the 
best historical ‘writers of the younger English 
generation. We note such names as Oscar 
Browning, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and University lecturer on history, a man who 
at this moment is actively engaged in shaping 
the historico-political tripos at Cambridge. We 
note also Mandel Creighton, M.A., professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the same university, 
and author of a new and valuable work on the 
Papacy during the Reformation. We further 
note among the contributors, J. F. Bass Mallin- 
ger, M.A., lecturer and librarian of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, author of that suggestive 
monograph on “The Schools of Charles the 





* Tue Dicrionary or ENGLIsH History. Edited by Sidney 
J. Low, B.A., and F. 8. Pulling, MA. New York: Cassell & 
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Great,” and the associate of Professor Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner in the excellent “Introduction 
to the Study of English History,” published in 
London in 1881, and republished in the United 
States. To that work, which is now almost 
indispensable to the modern student of English 
history, Mr. Mullinger contributed Part IL, 

relating to original authorities for the various 


-periods; and we have no hesitation in saying 


that one of the most important contributions to 
the present Dictionary of lish History is 
Mr. Mullinger’s sketch of “ Authorities,” in six 
compact pages, comprising a revision and 
résumé of his larger work of nearly two hun- 
dred pages. Besides Mullinger, Creighton, and 
Browning, we note such contributors as Charles 
F. Keary, F.S.A., and R. L. Poole, Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), both of whom have been officially 
connected with the British Museum. Thorold 
Rogers, M.A., M.P., perhaps the leading rep- 
resentative of historical economics in England, 
contributes various economic articles to this 
Dictionary. Although we fail to find the names 
of Edward A. Freeman and of Samuel R. 
Gardiner, who are respectively the best expo- 
nents of mediseval and modern English history, 
in the new edition of the “ Britannica,” we 
observe with interest the name of Mrs. 8. R. 
Gardiner, and of other female contributors who 
constitute the better half of history. 

The alphabetical arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter which forms the great volume of a 
nation’s history is a method at once so simple, 
so practical, so eminently sane and scientific, 
that the only wonder is that this convenient 
Dictionary was not compiled years ago. Here, 
within a space of something over a thousand 
royal octavo pages, each printed in double 
columns like the ordinary encyclopedia, are 
compressed the vital facts, events, and charac- 
ters of English history. The work is not a 
chronology or a bare skeleton of dates and 
names, arra like an old-fashioned library 
catalogue, solely with alphabetical titles and 
meaningless press-marks; rather is it a new- 
fashioned manual, like that of Historical Lit- 
erature, by Professor C. K. Adams, of the 
University of Michigan; a work consisting not 
merely of titles, but chiefly of intelligent com- 
ments. Ifa student of modern English politics 
wishes to know the principle facts concerning 
the public careers of Canning and Castlereagh, 
he will find in this new Dictionary som 
more than names and dates; he will find a clear 
and concise account of what these political 
rivals did, the one as an opponent, the other 
as a supporter of the reactionary policy of 
Metternich. The student will find, moreover, at 
the end of each article, a short bibliography 
containing references to inal sources of 
information and to more detailed works. If 
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the student of medizval institutions wishes to 
learn something of the nature of the hundred, 
he will discover the main points in half a page 
of pithy English, followed by a bibliography 
in seven lines containing references to Stubbs, 
Waitz, Gneist, Schmidt, and to the places 
where the original laws regulating the hun- 
dred can be found. A student came to the 
writer of this review, a few moments after he 
had received the volume now under considera- 
tion, and asked for some good authority on the 
English Peerage. We tested the new Diction- 
ary at once, and found an article of one page 
containing the essential facts and several 
references to standard works, such as Nicolas’s 
“Historic Peerage,” May’s “Practical Treat- 
ises,”’ Hallam, Stubbs, ete. It is an old truth 
thet next in importance to knowing a thing 
yourself is to know where you can find it. 

The strong points of this Dictionary of Eng- 
lish History are the numerous and suggestive 
articles on English institutions, English poli- 
tics, foreign relations, etc., and the rapid 
summaries of great epochs of English history, 
such as the Norman Conquest and the Protest- 
ant Reformation. The latter is written by 
Mr. Creighton; the former, by James Rowley, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature and 
History in University College, Bristol. While 
a student may be tempted to criticise the 
exceeding brevity in the treatment of some of 
the more important subjects, yet one is inclined 
to forgive much for the sake of such excellent 
bibliographies; for example, that under the 
head of “Guilds.” Moreover, it must be 
remembered that brevity and compactness of 
statement were prerequisites in the composi- 
tion of a Dictionary of English History in one 
volume of convenient size. On the whole, we 
must concede to the editors and their contribu- 
tors a just sense of literary proportion and a 
sound judgment as to what was important to 
include and to exclude from a popular Diction- 
ary of English History. Their aim was “to 
produce a book which should give, as concisely 
as possible, just the information, biographical, 
bibliographical, chronological and constitu- 
tional, that the reader of English history is 
likely to want.” That aim is, in our judgment, 
likely to be fulfilled. A busy man cannot often 
find time to read through a monograph of one 
hundred pages, more or less, in the new “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica”; but he can find time to 
consult sach a dictionary as this. It is the 
first work in English which at all approximates 
in pithy excellence to Meyer’s “ Hand-Lexikon” 
of about 2,000 duodecimo pages, which is in 
the hands of almost every German student of 
history. As indicative of the completeness of 
the English work, we note, in the appendix, 
brief biographies of Reinhold Pauli, the Ger- 





man historian of England, of John Richard 
Green, and also of Generals Gordon and 
Wolseley, with mention of the relief 

tion to Khartoum. At the end of the volume 
there is an index to a great variety of subjects 
which are treated only incidentally under more 
comprehensive heads, to which the reader is 
specifically referred, not only by the catch- 
word, but by page and column, so that the 
labor of reference is reduced to a minimum. 
Throughout the entire volume cross-references 
abound. The catchwords of all articles are in 
bold-faced type; the remaining part (if any) 
of the title is in small capitals, so that the 
headings easily catch the eye; this is import- 
ant, for there are sometimes six or more short 
articles on a single page. 

Of histories of England and of the 
world at large there will probably be no end. 
The national and the universal are undoubtedly 
more important than the individual and the 
particular ; but it may be seriously questioned 
whether it is always necessary to approach the 
larger idea in the largest way. Universal 
truth may appear in very small facts. Uni- 
versalia in rebus. All roads lead to national 
and universal history, as all roads lead to 
Rome. Even the apparent by-paths of local 
and institutional history may guide us through 
obscure woods into the broad sunlight of gen- 
eral truth. It is general history, and the 
history of one’s country or mother country, 
when written in a long series of volumes, that 
make the subject appear to the average reader 
like a vast, unknowable, trackless wilderness. 
There are thousands of intelligent people who 
would be as willing to investigate historical 
facts of special or personal interest as they 
would be to consult a dictionary of the English 
language upon proper occasion; but there are 
thousands and tens of thousands of good peo- 
ple who have not the slightest idea as to the 
proper method of procedure. To tell a man 
who wants to know about the Statute of Labor- 
ers, or the Corn Laws, or the Bank of England, 
or Trades Unions, or the Black Death, to read 
history, is like telling him to seek a definition 
or synonym for an English word by reading 
English literature instead of consulting a dic- 
tionary. The former process is like hunting a 
needle in a haystack ; a sensible man gives up 
the task at once, and goes about some better 
business. But the process of consulting a 
dictionary for facts as well as for words is 
both rational and time-saving. The reader 
finds at once the point he wanted, and with the 
one needle of fact is able perhaps to make 
many points for some good cause. 

History may be made more scientific than 
it is at present, by systematizing its results 
and by reducing facts to genera and species. 
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While it is very convenient for some p 

to have history written from national and local, 
from chronological and geographical, points of 
view, it is perhaps more truly scientific to 
ignore these limitations, at least in the treat- 
ment of subjects of cosmopolitan or universal 
interest. For instance, sociology, institutions 
of government and of religion, comparative 
politics and legislation, economic and indus- 
trial history, slavery, serfdom, liberty, equality, 
and democracy, are all subjects which gain 
immensely in practical interest when the hori- 
zon of inquiry becomes as broad as the world 
of human experience. There is no essential 
reason why the agrarian laws of the Roman 
republic should not be compared with the Irish 
land question or with the land laws of the 
United States; why the colonial occupation of 
Africa should not be likened to the colonial 
occupation of America; why federal govern- 
ment in the United States should be histori- 
cally isolated from federal government in the 
United Netherlands, United Germany, the 
Swiss Confederation, the Old German Empire, 
and the Leagues of Old Greece. Such classi- 
fications as Agrarian Laws, Colonies, Confed- 
erations, etc., would lead to a different sort of 
history from that which now bears the name. We 
should have by and by a Dictionary of Universal 
History. It would differ from an encyclope- 
dia of universal knowledge in many respects, 
chiefly in the fact of historical specialization 
and in the elimination of all irrelevant matter. 
Such works as the “ Dictionary of English 
History,” Lalor’s “Encyclopedia,” and Blunt- 
schli’s “‘ Staatswoerterbuch,” are scientific steps 
in the right direction, but, like all writing on 
history and politics, these works are fettered by 
national limitations. The time is coming 
when historical science will burst all local 
bonds, and go forth to possess the world by 
specialization, by methods of comparison and 
contrast, by codperation of labor and final 
combination of results. 

Hersert B. Apams. 








RUDIMENTARY GOVERNMENT.* 


It is no longer an open question whether the 
history of peoples may be stadied, profitably 
as well as agreeably, through the growth and 
development of their institutions. The present 
devotion of American investigators to this 
branch of study has been y stimulated 
by the example of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in establishing a bureau for its prosecution; 
and the evidences of the value of this work 





* Mintne Camps: A Stupy in AMERICAN Frontier GoveRn- 
ment. By Charles Howard Shinn. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 





have been frequently referred to in the pages 
of Taz Diat. A further testimony is before 
us in the lively treatise of Mr. Shinn, whose 
essay on the “ Land Laws of Mining Districts,” 
published among the Johns Hopkins Studies” 
for 1884, has now been expanded into a book 
of three hundred The motif of the 
work is an illustration of the development of 
the “American system of mining-law”; but 
the author has been so fascinated by his sub- 
ject that his researches have comprehended all 
the ascertainable features of the growth and 
government of mining camps everywhere, be- 
ginning with the ancient systems. No dry 
reading will this be found; history, anecdote, 
and institutional study, are here happily blend- 
ed, and the reader is entertained while he is 
instructed. 

All mining camps have exhibited the pheno- 
mena of the gradual development, as from the 
necessities of the case, of formsof government 
which, if not perfect, were far- better than 
anarchy, better even than the rule of might. 
It was reserved, however, for the mining-camps 
of America to evolve systems of local law, for 
the regulation of both persons and property, 
so democratic, so discreet, and so equitable, as 
to furnish complete protection in very turbulent 
times, and embody principles which should 
both deserve and secure perpetuity. “The 
mining-camp of California was a manifestation 
of the inherent capacity of the race for self- 
government.” Organization by the people went 
hand-in-hand with exploration and occupation. 
Often the first intelligence of the opening of 
anew and rich “find” of gold would be the 
news that a new mining-district had been 
organized. Exceptions there were, of course, 
to the rule, but generally the majority of any 
group of miners appeared to have inherited 
the conviction that society and government 
were the natural portion of the scattered atoms 
now again gathering; and if organization was 
ever delayed until some offense against person 
or property had been actually committed, it 
was then delayed no longer. The rule of the 
majority governed; and its justice was ready 
to hear and determine, and quick to execute. 

If space could be here afforded for extracts, 
it would be first given to Mr. Shinn’s account 
of “How an Alcalde was once deposed,” in 
which it will be seen how the sovereignty of 
the mining-camp asserted itself in a case where 
a corrupt court had denied justice; how it 
called its own constitutional convention, created 
a new appellate court, stood by while that 
court issued a certiorari, reviewed the case, 
and gave the relief which justice demanded; 
and how it then punished the venal judge,— 
and all without a day’s delay. 

In their inception, the rules of the camp 
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bear a close analogy to mere customs; indeed, 
in many instances it is evident that they are 
customs and nothing more. Throughout Mr. 
Shinn’s the student of “early law and 
custom” will find abundant proofs of the origin 
of rules of law in local customs. Led by the 
enthusiasm of his researches into forms of 
poetic expression, the author explains to his 
readers how ancient customs become “ sealed 
forever in the translucent prison-walls” of the 
law, which he further compares to “the amber 
of the Baltic, making precious each bit of an- 
cient life entrusted to its care.” 

Why should the primitive style of natural 
government evolved out of the gatherings of 
miners in the wilderness take the democratic 
form of popular sovereignty, in preference to 
any other? Mr. Shinn finds this principle 
most fully developed among miners of Teu- 
tonic origin, though not confined to them; as 
the Spaniards in Mexico, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, organized mining-districts in substan- 
tially similar form. Is there something in the 
business of mining which evokes the demo- 
cratic principle? is question is not within 
the scope of our author’s researches: but the 
answer to it is not far away. Miners are indi- 
vidual toilers; manual labor is the fundament- 
al condition; and all the property-values of 
the mining-camp are produced in the pristine 
manner common to all property—namely, by 
individual exertion. The situation itself is 
essentially democratic; caste, birth, wealth, and 
other similar accidents of life, are alike with- 
out use or value; it is the muscular power 
alone which makes a man in the camp; with 
that, even a boy may convert the free metals 
of nature into personal property. Doubtless 
it is felt intuitively, rather than discussed intel- 
ligently or adopted understandingly, that every 
one who can do this must have equal share of 
land on which to work, eq protection 
afforded by the common concourse of miners, 
and equal right to own and control all the 
salon wealth upon which he can so impress 
his personality as to make it property. Hence 
every worker, whether sixty years of age or 
only sixteen, counts one in the popular assem- 
bly. Again, it is doubtless felt, rather than 
believed, that “in union there is ” and 
that, as a rule, every miner should have a 
“pardner.” The conditions which suggest 
these rules are natural conditions; they are 
evolved regularly out of the situation and the 
environment. The admirable form in which 
these principles of democratic individuality 
and agreed partnership have been developed 
among Anglo-Saxon miners, so as to secure 
permanence in special codes of law, is for citi- 
zens of our United States a subject of national 
felicitation. James O. Prerce. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


The historical romances of Dr. Georg Ebers 
are too well known and too justly appreciated 
to need any special commendation, and every 
reader will welcome the ap of his 
latest work. It is a difficult task to combine 
the knowledge of the scholar with the imagi- 
nation of the novel-writer, and few have suc- 
ceeded in this so well as the famous Egypt- 
ologist. To attain the ideal balance between 
the two phases of all such work is next to 
impossible; Scott erred on the historical side, 
and Ebers errs on the side of romance. But 
if he is at times too erudite, and if he is only 
ponderous where he would be playful, he is 
successful to a rare degree in his revival of 
the human interest of remote times and places, 
and no class of subjects could well present 
greater difficulties in romantic treatment than 
those which he has chosen. “Serapis,” as the 
title implies, is another Alexandrian tale, and 
is dated at the close of the fourth century of 
the Christian era. In it the rich life of that 
complex age, in many respects so like our own, 
is portrayed with great closeness and unusual 
power. The exact date of the narrative is 391 
a.D., and its incidents are connected with the 
destruction of the Serapeum by the ruthless 
Christian mob. The conflict of the old faith 
with the new, which rose at that time to an 
unwonted intensity of passion, is made very 
real to us in this strong picture; and, unlike 
most works which deal with this class of sub- 
jects, “ Serapis” is not too obviously a defense 
of the faith, The right is not too clearly 
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bound up with one of the opposing parties, 
the writer is not so plainly himself a partisan 
as to make the reader indignantly clamorous 
for fair play. Dr. Ebers is quick to i 
the good as well as the evil that there per- 
ished; the evil as well as the good that con- 
quered. In the following words, found on the 
last page of this romance, we may find the 
sentiment of the entire work: “The old 
heathen cultus has completely vanished from 
the Greek capital. * * * With it died the 
splendor and the power of the second 
city in the world; and of all the glories of the 
city of Serapis nothing now remains but a 
mighty column towering to the skies, the last 
surviving fragment of the beautiful temple of 
the sovereign God whose fall marked so mo- 
mentous an epoch in the life of the human 
race.” And as we close the book there comes 
to the mind as a fitting refrain the passionate 
words which a great modern poet has placed 
upon the lips of a pagan mourning the lost 
worship :— 
“ Age on age thy mouth was mute, thy face was hidden, 

And the lips and eyes that loved thee, blind and dumb; 

Song forsook their tongues that held thy name forbidden, 

Light their eyes that saw the strange God’s kingdom come.” 
“Serapis” is a very impressive work to the 
serious reader who looks for something more 
than the story ; perhaps the most impressive 
the author has yet produced. 

Vernon Lee’s first effort as a novel-writer 
will prove a considerable disappointment to the 
admirers of this talented woman. The faults 
of style which mar her critical work, even at its 
best, are also found here; and, so far from 
being in any way lessened, they become pain- 
fully exaggerated in this crude and carelessly- 
written romance. Those who know how varied 
are her mental resources and how abundant her 
abilities cannot but regret that she has made 
this ill-considered rush into imaginative litera- 
ture. Not only does it exhibit no advance in 
power, but it is a distinct derogation from the 
high standard which the best of her serious 
work has established. “Miss Brown” is a 
satirical novel of the zsthetic or “ Pre-Raphael- 
ite” movement in English art. The heroine 
who bears this commonplace name is discovered 
by Walter Hamlin, poet and painter —who is 
represented as a leader among; ‘the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and in whom it is impossible not to dis- 
cover a caricature of Dante Rossetti—in the 
position of a servant living with the family of 
an old artist friend near Florence. She is of 
humble extraction and uncultivated, but en- 
dowed with a strange beauty of face and of 
form, and with large emotional and intellectual 
capacities. She possesses an irresistible attrac- 
tion for him, and, recognizing the possibilities 
of her nature, he, wishes to provide for their 





development, and to secure for her a social 
position befitting her gifts. Acting in the most 
chivalrous spirit, he offers to provide for her 
education and to settle upon her a portion of 
his fortune, asking nothing in return, but giv- 
ing her to understand that when she shall have 
completed ber education and have seen enough 
of the world to be able to judge and act intelli- 


‘gently, he will ask her to marry him ; but that 


even then she shall be perfectly free to choose, 
and that, while he pledges himself to her, she 
shall remain entirely unpledged herself. This 
offer she gratefully accepts, although in so 
doing she acts contrary to the wishes of a 
cousin who is her guardian, and who is a type 
of the hard-working Englishman of the people, 
a man of sturdy common-sense and unim- 
peachable honor, but unrefined and incapable of 
appreciating the motives which actuate Hamlin 
in making this Quixotic offer. As the years 
pass on, these three persons change consider- 
ably. The finer qualities of the cousin’s nature 
assert themselves ; he is successful in business, 
and becomes prominent as a political leader of 
the laboring classes. Hamlin gets to be heartily 
tired of the artificial world which he has made 
for himself, but has not the strength to escape 
from it, and his life becomes more and more self- 
seeking and vain. Miss Brown more than ful- 
fills his expectations concerning her, and as her 
character and intellect become developed her 
former love and admiration for her benefactor 
give place to pity and even contempt for the 
man whom she comes to view in his true light. 
But she still feels the obligation to make the 
only return she can for all that he has done for 
her, and in the fulfilment of this obligation she 
sacrifices the high and enduring love which she 
has come to entertain for her cousin. In tak- 
ing the step which would once have meant 
supreme happiness she now immolates her 
best feelings, and in following the path of what 
she conceives to be her duty she takes leave 
forever of the ideals which her better nature 
would incline her to cherish. But she is a 
strong woman, and the extent of the sacrifice 
is unknown to any other than herself. Vernon 
Lee’s treatment of the wsthetic school is de- 
cidedly unfair. Although she assumes to deal 
only with its crude and exaggerated types, her 
tone is such as to make the reader forget that 
the noblest developments of recent English 
poetry and painting are to be found in the 
work of that school. She is inclined to seru- 
tinize art too eagerly in search of its moral pur- 
pose in the narrower sense, and too forgetful 
that those who are most intent upon finding 
such a purpose are the least likely to discern 
it. Much of the satire of the book is excellent, 
being s ive of “The New Republic” ; 
the work is aiso suggestive of the author of 
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that incomparable satire in still another way, 
and this we are compelled to say with extreme 
reluctance. It exhibits the same morbid quality 
of imagination, the same vulgarity of thought — 
to use a harsh but not unjust term and dismiss 
the matter at once. “When you see her [a 
family servant] you will want to do her picture, 
Mr. Hamlin, as Venus Mystica,” one of the 
women is made to say, “intimating that she 
knew a great deal about Venus Mystica, and 
her quest, doubtless, likewise.” The writer 
makes it evident that Venus Mystica and other 
kindred subjects occupy altogether too large a 
share of her own thoughts. This we say with- 
out any reference to the fact that the writer is 
a woman. In the effort to make her own story 
unquestionably moral, she has given it an 
unhealthy tone, worse than any evil she has 
endeavored to guard against. 

Miss Mathilde Blind is another woman 
whose first novel will be read with great 
interest by those already familiar with the 
critical and miscellaneous work in which she 
has displayed such marked ability. “Taran- 
tella” is a much better story than “Miss 
Brown,” although not without faults of style. 
This style is at times too pretentious, both for 
the subject and for the powers of the writer. 
In the case of individual words it is lacking in 
nicety of perception; in its construction it 
often exhibits a lapse into German idioms, 
which offends a fine sense of the harmonies of 
English speech. The story itself is interest- 
ing, but long-winded, thereby also betraying 
its Germanic affinities. Its chief value is 
psychological, it being a study of a curiously 
morbid if not apocryphal type of character— 
that of a Neapolitan woman of rudimentary 
moral development and of abnormally passion- 
ate nature, upon whom in early womanhood 
the bite of a tarantula produces the peculiar 
frenzy which tradition claims that it may pro- 
duce in women of unusually excitable nature. 
She is roused to the exhibition of this frenzy 
by the music of a young violinist, whose inter- 
position saves her from the fatal effects of the 
venom. To this musician she becomes pas- 
sionately attached, and the attachment serves 
to blast his entire after-life. In its outcome 
the story is highly tragic for all the chief 
actors, and, although very uneven, it is not 
without real beauty and real strength in its 


finer . 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s story of “Ra- 
mona” has been somewhat unwisely heralded 
as the great American novel; apparently on the 
theory that this long-expected production must 
be a story about Indians. “Ramona” is in 
many ways a charming and delightfully written 
book; but it attempts the impossible when it tries 
to enlist on behalf of its Indian hero the same 





sympathies which we would have for a man of 
civilized race occupying the same prominent 
position im the novel. We may have abundant 
sympathy for the Indian and his wrongs; but 
we cannot accept him as a satisfactory substitute 
for a full-blooded Caucasian for the purposes 
of romance. The time is past when it was 
possible to make a literary figure of the noble 
red man; since the time of Cooper and Long- 
fellow we have come to know him and his ways 
too well to be deceived by any romantic glamour 
that may be cast about him; and when we now 
read of him in the pages of these men or of 
their successors, he arouses our fullest sym- 
pathies only in proportion as we forget for the 
moment his race. Of course the plea may be 
made that there are Indians and Indians. 
Cooper claimed for the Delawares a superiority 
much of which may be allowed, and the Indians 
of the Spanish portions of North America are 
an admirable type of the savage as he exists 
to-day; but we may still assert that the pro- 
tagonist of the great American novel will not 
be an Indian of any tribe or description. Yet 
although unsatisfactory in its main aim, there 
is much admirable work in “Ramona.” The 
character of the sefiora is so firmly drawn as to 
deserve high praise, and the life and scenery 
of the country are depicted with a practiced 
hand and under the guidance of an observant 
eye. The contrast between the refined Spanish 
civilization of southern California and the inso- 
lent vulgarity of the American type which 
crushed it, is drawn in such a way as to make 
that questionable chapter of our history seem 
even more difficult than ever for patriotism to 
defend. 

“ The Shadow of John Wallace,” by L. Clark- 
son, is a novel of unusual power, although 
sure to be regarded with disfavor by the habit- 
ual novel-reader, who will enjoy the mystery 
which haunts the personality of the hero, but 
who will be left dissatisfied because it is not 
finally cleared up. To the judicious, the book 
will commend itself sufficiently to compensate 
the writer for the loss of popular favor. The 
real secret of the book is found in the dedica- 


tion “to Robert Browning. 
masterpiece, ‘The Ring and the Book,” gave me 
courage to undertake the reading of this lesser 


, whose matchless 


riddle.” Great poems have frequently been 
the inspiration of novels, but perhaps never 
before has a great poem been so entirely and 
completely responsible for a work of fiction, or 
has so thoroughly been bound to it, as in the 
present case. The main idea of the story is 
that of “The Ring and the Book,” and it is 
furnished with a “key-note” and an “after- 
chord” from that poem, while long passages 
are given in the narrative, and the chapters 
are furnished with introducjory quotations, ali 
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from the same source. This story is in two 
parts; the first and longer of them being an 
account of the last years of John Wallace—a 
gentleman who, in middle life, for some reason 
not divulged, leaves his home in England and 
comes to a little village of Long Island, where 
he passes the rest of his days in quiet benefi- 
cence, becoming endeared to all who know him 
by his kindly nature, his disinterested efforts 
to do good to those about him, and, above all, 
by his being the embodiment of the rarest 
kind of culture, by his being a gentleman in 
the highest sense of the word. The reader of 
this simply told and beautiful chronicle has a 
feeling of personal loss at the death of the 
man with the shadow, and does not or should 
not care very much what the shadow is, so lit- 
tle does it obscure the real nature of the man 
and the greatness of his transparent soul. 
The second part of the story is very different. 
A young American novelist chances, a number 
of years after the death of John Wallaee, to 
visit the Long Island village where the scene 
of the first part is laid, and, hearing some- 
thing of the life of this man and of the rumored 
mystery attaching to him, thinks that he may 
here have found the material for a novel, and 
conceives the plan of unravelling the mystery. 
Having picked up what scanty information the 
place affords concerning John Wallace, he goes 
to England, where he obtains several slight 
clues which encourage him in his pursuit. As 
he follows up each of these inturn, he becomes 
each time convinced that he is on the way to a 
speedy solution of the problem, but is each 
time doomed to disappointment. As these 
convictions and disappointments are shared by 
the reader, it may be imagined how unsatis- 
factory he is likely to find a story which thus 
repeatedly misleads him, and leaves him atthe 
end with no more knowledge than he started 
with. Ingenious as this second part of the 
story is, and necessary as it is to the parallel 
which is offered by “The Ring and the Book,” 
we are almost tempted to advise that it be left 
unread. Unless the reader is fully prepared 
for what comes, he will be disappointed; while 
if he confine himself to the exquisite first part, 
his enjoyment will be great and unimpaired. 
Dr. Mitchell’s “In War Time,” which has 
been running in the “Atlantic” until quite 
recently, while not exactly a medical novel, is 
quite too evidently the work of a medical man. 
There is enough of the shop in it to give a 
slight tinge of pedantry to a work in the main 
colorless, although written carefully, and, at 
times, well. It is a very matter-of-fact narra- 
tive of a few Philadelphia people during the 
years of the war and those closely following,— 
the principal interest attaching to a young girl 
left an orphan by the death of her Confederate 





father, and cared for by kindly Northern hands. 


But the interest is at no time deep, and no 


touch of imagination redeems the work from 
being irretrievably commonplace. On the 
other hand, it may be said that the narrative 
evinces moderation and good taste in a some- 
what unusual degree, and is not altogether dis- 
creditable to the literary judgment. of the 
“* Atlantic” editor. 

Philadelphia seems to have literary aspira- 
tions in an unwonted d just at present, 
for besides Dr. Mitchell’s novel, we have une 
by Harford Flemming, entitled “A Carpet 
Knight.” The fingers of one hand will not 
long suffice to count the literary characters of 
that staid municipality if this hitherto unheard- 
of productiveness is continued. “A Carpet 
Knight” is not a remarkable book in any sense, 
being simply what the advertisement states, “a 
good-humored description of the every-day life 
of cultivated people.” In other words, it is 
irretrievably commonplace, not being redeemed 
by the least touch of invention, passion, or 
brilliancy of style. It would be insignificant 
were it not for one feature which marks it for 
distinct reprobation. We refer to the intro- 
duction, as a part of the machinery to be 
legitimately used in a novel of modern prac- 
tical life, of one of the “‘ phenomena” just now 
made popular by the learned “investigations” 
of the “Society for the Promotion of a Belief 
in Ghost Stories ”—the self-styled “‘ Society for 
Psychical Research.” A young lady in the 
story sees the “apparition” of a beloved uncle 
struggling to save himself from drowning. He 
is rescued, returns home, and they compare 
notes, with the result, of course, that the time 
of the “apparition ”’ coincides with the moment 
of actual distress. It is but natural that the 
“investigations ” of the “society” above men- 
tioned should cause the literature of fiction to 
be invaded by a host of “phenomena” of this 
type, and it is not the least deplorable result of 
the misdirected activity of those who are respon- 
sible for the prominence which has lately been 
given to these vagaries of the diseased imagina- 
tion. 

That ingenious story-teller known as Hugh 
Conway is busily engaged in working the vein 
which he struck in his first novel, and has pub- 
lished another quite as interesting, besides 
being occupied with the preparation of a serial 
for the “English Illustrated Magazine.” He 
has also published, under the title of “ Bound 
Together,” a collection of fugitive pieces, to 
appease the sudden demand for work of the 
peculiar kind with whose production he has 
identified himself. “Dark Days” is a very 
ingenivus narrative, without any infusion of the 
supernatural element. The story is that of a 
woman who is supposed by her lover, and who 
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afterward supposes herself, in a moment of 
mental alienation, to have committed a murder. 
Accepting the situation, he marries her; and 
before she learns what has been done on the 
night of the crime, he carries her to Spain, 
where they can live secure from English law. 
There the secret is accidentally revealed to her, 
and socn after they learn that a man in England 
is accused of the crime and awaits his trial. 
The mental struggle which follows is suggest- 
ive, at a great distance, of the struggle of Jean 
Valjean with his conscience, in Victor Hugo’s 
immortal work ; and the outcome is that they 
resolve upon a speedy return in order to save 
the accused man, should he be found guilty. 
The critical scene is laid in the English court- 
room where the trial is in and the 
woman who believes that she is the criminal is 
about to declare her performance of the deed, 
when the man accused pleads guilty. This 
denouement startles the reader by its unex- 
pectedness, but it is soon made clear that the 
circumstantial evidence upon which her self- 
accusation is based was entirely misleading, 
and that her hands are after all free from any 
stain of blood. The ingenuity with which the 
story is managed is deserving of considerable 
praise, although in any other respect it is 
beneath serious criticism. Such a work lends 
itself easily to parody, and Mr. Andrew 
has written a little burlesque entitled “ Still 
Darker Days,” which should be read as a com- 
panion-piece. “ Bound T: er” —a title to 
which, by the way, we think that Mr. Donald 
Mitchell has a prior claim — is a collection of 
ghost stories of the most approved sort, and is 
especially to be commended to the attention of 
the Society for Psychical Research, who may 
find in it much material for what they are 
pleased to call their scientific investigations. 
Mr. Henry F. Keenan, author of “Trajan” 
and “The Money Makers,” has evidently read 
his Thackeray with great diligence, to judge 
from the former of these two novels. “Trajan” 
is a rambling story of some Americans in Paris 
during the eventful year which closed with the 
fall of the Commune. Mr. Keenan is as garru- 
lous as Thackeray, and as fatally given to 
moralizing. His long-winded tale just escapes 
being wearisome by its cleverness,—and, to 
complete the parallel, his heroine is another 
Becky Sharp, and even outdoes that interesting 
person in bright and attractive wickedness, 
while his people are mostly milksops. 
To this, however, Trajan himself is an excep- 
tion. This sentimental yo man, who con- 
templates suicide in the } ayy Bere and mar- 
riage in the last, is a really fine figure, and we 
take leave of him with some regret. But it 
must not be inferred from this that Mr. Keenan 
makes any other than a very bad Thackeray. 





The life of an American journalist is not the 
best preparation for a novel-writer of the higher 
class, and the slipshod style of many parts of 
this novel would drag it down were its merits 
much greater than they are. The author has 
tried to use a larger vocabulary than he is 
master of; he allows himself to use such an 
expression as “jadedly lolling,” and to grossly 
misapply such a term as “anti-typical.” He 
even speaks of a thing as being “aggravating” 
in the sense of annoying or irritating, and talks 
of persons “demeaning” themselves without 
indicating the kind of demeanor. Mr. Keenan 
shows considerable familiarity with Paris, 
although the French expressions which he 
seatters so liberally over his pages are not 
always correct, and it is hard to take seriously 
such statements as that the industry of the 
fishermen along the banks of the Seine supplies 
the tables of the poorer classes. An “ingra- 
tiating epigraph” upon what the author calls 
the “frontispage” dedicates the book to a Chi- 
cago gentleman of well-known literary pro- 
clivities. 

In “The Money Makers” it is difficult to 
find anything at all to commend. It is a lurid 
picture of what is said to be American society, 
written in very extraordinary English with 
occasional passages of equally extraordinary 
French. It is the kind of novel which Ouida 
would have written upon such a subject without 
anything of the picturesque power or beauty of 
style that she would have given it. There is 
not a figure, a situation, or a motive in the 
book that is not absurdly overdrawn, and con- 
ceived in a spirit of sensational unreality. Of 
the taste which has prompted the introduction 
into these pages of poorly disguised portraits, 
taken both from public and from private life, 
the less said the better. The average jour- 
nalist’s idea of literature is that it is something 
to sell; and “The Money Makers’’ may be 
considered to be literature only in this de- 
graded sense. 

The ponderous “ romance ” which bears the 
name of Admiral Porter upon its title-page, 
and which has been considerately bestowed 
upon the public in a series of nine parts, is a 
very curious literury phenomenon. The author 
has evidently been devoting his old age to the 
perusal of a poor class of French novels, and 
has been fired with the unholy ambition to 
become the American Sue, Dumas, and Ga 
boriau, all in one. “Allan Dare and Robert le 
Diable” is a simple chronicle of such every- 
day things as murders and burglaries, of 
pirates and smugglers, of fiendish plots and 
hair-breadth escapes. The chief actors are 
two long-lost brothers, one of whom is a detect- 
ive, whose exploits cast those of Vidocq into 
the shade, while the other is a pirate, com- 
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pared with whom Captain Kidd seems uninter- 
esting; and both are men of such physical 
powers that Hercules would have been badly 
worsted had he chanced to fall in with either 
of them. The world in which these people 
move and these things occur is as unreal as 
that of the wildest fairy tale. It has no com- 
monplace features whatever, and a murder or 
an abduction or the restoration of a long-lost 
relative causes no more surprise to those 
concerned than is occasioned by the most 
casual occurrence of ordinary life, and is re- 
corded with the same placid tranquillity. The 
worst thing about it is that the writer com- 
placently promises us a further deluge of the 
same sort; and, as the fountain of his inven- 
tion seems inexhaustible, he is likely to keep 
the promise. The style and the language of 
the narrative are such as might be expected, 
and are admirably well fitted to the subject. 
The author doubtless considers the matter of 
grammatical correctness, as well as that of 
general literary quality, to be unworthy of his 
close attention, and will not allow himself to be 
trammelled by such merely technical considera- 
tions. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s last novel, “ Noble 
Blood,” is a very slight thing, and somewhat 
more restrained than most of his romances. In 
the present case, that which the reader is 
chiefly called upon to accept is the character 
of a girl who is discovered by a strolling artist 
in Ireland, and who inhabits the forsaken tower 
of an ancient building. The reader is left in 
doubt for some time as to whether she is not a 
ghost; but she eventually turns out to be made 
of real flesh and blood, and the artist has the 
satisfaction of discovering, in a secret drawer 
of an antique cabinet conveniently placed there 
for the purpose, a manuscript which proves 
her at least to be the descendant of one of 
the first of the old Venetian families, which is 
almost as satisfactory a thing to be as a well- 
preserved spook. Having established the facts 
of her physical existence, the artist wishes to 
marry her. He wins her affection by making 
heroic display of a pistol on an occasion when 
there is no niore necessity for one than there is 
for a monkey-wrench; and the tale ends hap- 
pily. It is well written, as the name of the 
author would lead us to expect. 

“The Crime of Christmas Day” is a novel, 
or rather a novelette, after the pattern of 
“Monsieur Lecocq,” and the imitation of 
Gaboriau is evident upon every page. With 
the models before one, there is no difficulty in 
composing any number of these stories of 
crime and its detection, the only requisite being 
some considerable ingenuity in the construc- 
tion of the plot. Of literary quality, such a 
tale as this has none, nor is any desired by the 





class of readers to which these stories are 
addressed. The present example is strikingly 
French, not only in its mode of treatment, but 
in style; and reads like a translation, rather 
than like an original piece of work. 

“Our Own Set” is the title of the translation 
of a little German novel written by a lady who 
assumes the name of Ossip Schubin, and which 
has attracted considerable attention in Germany. 
It is a confused and inconclusive story of the 
life of the Austrian colony in Rome, which it 
has depicted in an exceedingly unfavorable 
light, and in which the worst elements of 
European class-prejudice and social life appear 
as the most prominent features. It contains 
some amusing passages, but will hardly repay 
perusal. 

“Love and Mirage” is a pretty enough title, 
but the reader of the story to which it is 
attached does not see exactly what it means. 
It is a book for young persons of romantic 
tastes, and contains, among other things, a 
mysterious island, a German potentate, a 
broken heart, a chivalrous Englishman, and 
several more or less faithful loves. It is inco- 
herently and carelessly written, and is upon 
about the literary level of the sentimental 
schoolgirl. Wituiam Morron Payne. 








HAMERTON’S LANDSCAPE.* 


This is a noble and sumptuous volume, and 
one can easily see that Mr. Hamerton enjoyed 
the labor of its production. A passionate love 
of nature, habits of close and sympathetic obser- 
vation, adequate and well-digested scientific 
knowledge, long and severe training in the 
technique of art, a poet’s feeling and imagina- 
tion, an intimate and appreciative acquaint- 
ance with the masterpieces of landscape paint- 
ing, great intellectual breadth, and sanity of 
judgment, which are well-known characteristics 
of the author, enable him to do ample justice 
to the fascinating subjects that are embraced 
in the plan of the work. His intention, he tells 
us, was not to produce a treatise on landscape 
art, either from the technical or esthetic side, 
nor a treatise exclusively on landscape in 
nature. The dominant idea in writing the vol- 
ume is the influence of landscape on man ; and 
we have here the ripe fruits of the most care- 
ful study of the manifold aspects and features 
of nature as they impress the beholder and as 
they are related to what is permanently inter- 
esting in human life. We learn how nature 
appears to the writer, how poets have described 





*LanpscaPe. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author of “Etch- 
ing and Etchers,” “The Graphic Arts,” etc. With Original 
Etchings, and many Illustrations from Pictures and Drawings. 
London : Seeley & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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it, how artists have interpreted it, how it is 
affected by architecture and the presence of 
living beings. As we are led along from page 
to page, we are constantly coming on instruct- 
ive information, rich historic allusions, apt 
quotations, bits of suggestive experience, wise 
reflections, pictures of literary beauty, and 
descriptions of scenery, that enthral us by their 
individual charm or by delightful reminis- 
cences. Mr. Hamerton takes us into the choicest 
fields of literature and art, but we are at the 
same time face to face with nature in her seren- 
est, softest, wildest, most austere, and impress- 
ive moods and forms. There is no type of 
natural loveliness or grandeur with which he is 
not conversant; no secrets of the solitude, no 
splendors of the earth and sky, that have 
escaped his observation. Whatever makes a 
landscape attractive or repulsive, whatever in 
it reflects our feelings, whatever inspiration or 
consolation we derive from its varying sights 
and moods, all that it gets from association 
with man’s life and work, has here ample por- 
traiture—is delineated by a master-hand. 

A statement of its topics and their arrange- 
ment will afford my readers the best view of 
the matter and scope of the treatise that I can 

ive, in the limited space at my command. 

fter a Preface which, in explanations and 
important information, is an admirable intro- 
duction to the whole work, the author prepares 
us for the better appreciation of the other sub- 
jects which he discusses, by these delightful 
chapters: “Illusions,” “Our Feelings of Affec- 
tion for Nature,” “The Effecis of our Physical 
Condition on the Love of Nature,” “The 
Power of Nature over Us,” “Landscape as a 
Reflection of the Moods of Man.” Then come 
essays describing nature as portrayed in litera- 
ture—a wide and varied field which is treated 
with profound sympathy and a familiarity with 
the best things that writers have said of it. 
These essays are: “The Art of Describing 
Landscape,” “Land and Sea in the Odyssey,” 
“The Virgilian Landscapes,” “Landscapes of 
Ariosto, of Wordsworth, of Lamartine.” After 
these follow chapters which are learned and 
beautiful studies of all varieties of natural 
scenery—a good deal of which is treated in 
relation to art, but treated in a manner so sim- 
ple, so graceful, and with such graphic fidelity, 
that any intelligent reader is prepared for 
their enjoyment. The titles are: “ Landscape 
in the Graphic Arts,” “Scenery in Great Brit- 
ain and France,” “The Geography of Beauty 
and Art,” “Mountains—For and Against,” 
“Geology and Landscape,” “Of High Places,” 
“Moods of a Mountain,” “On Scale in Lake 
Scenery,” “Lake Shores, Lake Islands, Lake 
Surfaces,” “ Lake Scenery ia Painting,” “ Rivu- 
lets,” “ Brooks,” “Canoe Hivers,” “Navigable 





Rivers,” “Rivers in Art,” “Trees in Nature 
and under the Control of Man,” “Trees in 
Art,” “The Effects of Agriculture on Land- 
scape,” “Figures and Animals in Landscape,” 
“Architecture in Landscape,” “The Two 
Immensities.”” The chapters are never over- 
done, and yet our sense of what is essential in 
their treatment is always satisfied. With his 
rich fund of scientific, literary and artistic know- 
ledge, Mr. Hamerton knows how to manage his 
ample resources, not only without pedantry, 
without dulness, without vagueness or exag- 
geration, but with the nicest discrimination, 
the strongest feeling for proportion, the 
keenest apprehension of what is suitable in 
carrying out the intention of the work. Read- 
ers of his books need not be told that the style 
of this composition has all the captivating 
charm of his best productions. There is 
hardly a page of this magnificent treatise but 
contains some gem of description, suggestion, 
reflection, or observation, that I would like to 
copy in this notice, if space allowed. Here is 
plenty to delight those who care more for lit- 
erature than for nature, while those who are 
most in love with nature, most conversant with 
her features and phenomena, will take immense 
satisfaction in finding their deepest apprehen- 
sions and sympathies so admirably expressed. 

Mr. Hamerton’s critical taste and judgment 
are shown as well in the selection and adapta- 
tion of the illustrations of the volume as in 
the text. These, some fifty in number, consist 
of etchings, reproductions in photogravure 
and heliogravure, engravings in line and mez- 
zotint, and a few pen-and-ink drawings explana- 
tory of certain topographic points. Some of 
these illustrations are reproductions of famous 
pictures by such artists as Turner, and some 
are original etchings. There is not one of the 
fifty but has some obvious purpose in relation 
to the text, and which does not possess some 
characteristic excellence. Of the etchings, 
“Stag and Tree,” by Heywood Hardy, “ Ven- 
ice from the Sea,” by Joseph Pennell, “ Bulls 
in the Roman Campagna,” by A. Massé, 
“Chiselhurst Common,” by E. P. Brandard, 
“Totnes” (a Turner), by A. Brunet-Debaines, 
“Near Coast at Cayeux-sur-Mer,” by Edmond 
Yon, “LeBas Meudon on the Seine” and 
“ Rouen,” by Maxime Lalanne, and “On the 
Thames,” by Stephen Parrish, have distin- 
guished merits. The reproductions by what is 
called the “photographic processes” —a branch 
of art which is explained in the Preface—are full 
of interest, and some of them, as, for instance, 
Dujardin’s photogravures of Corot’s “ Wood 
and Lake” and “Mantes La Jolie” and 
“Kirkstall Abbey,” from Turner, are marvels 
of beauty. 

Mr. Hamerton places us under renewed 
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obligations by this delightful and instructive 
contribution to a class of literature that is not 
overworked. To some readers, doubtless, this 
will be the favorite book of all the charming 
ones that he has already produced. It will 
certainly have peculiar attractions to persons 
whose mental constitution is strongly poetic, 
and who yet crave a literature that, while 
appealing to their esthetic sensibilities, is 
interpretative of a sound and deep experience 
and is firmly grounded in scientific knowledge. 
Horatio N. Powers. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Tue reader, of appreciative mind, who chances on 
the small volume of essays entitled by its unnamed 
English author “Obiter Dicta” (Scribners), will 
congratulate himself upon a stroke of good fortune. 
The seven not long articles contained in the collec- 
tion are gems of critical writing. Vigorous and 
racy in style, they are enriched with beautiful 
imagery and veined with delicious humor and irony, 
while their spirit is at once broad and penetrating, 
catholic and charitable, and their reflections fresh 
and independent. New and noble things are said in 
the first paper about the just now much belabored 
and berated author, Carlyle, which give comfort and 
support to the still great company of his admirers. 
Allowance is made for the frailties of his temper, 
the infirmities of his physical constitution, and the 
defects of his genius; and yet he is accorded a 
position among the greatest historians of all time— 
Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon. Carlyle himself 
drew the distinction between the historical artist and 
the historical artisan, and our essayist declares that 
“England boasts of two such great artists,” one of 
whom depicted the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” and the other the “French Revolution.” 
He claims, moreover, for the latter a place amongst 
the prophets of humanity and the grandest of 
inspired poets—alluding to ges in “Sartor 
Resartus” and the “French Revolution” as the 
sublimest poetry of the century. His paper con- 
cludes with the pithy address to his readers: 
“Brother dunces, lend me your ears! not to crop, 
but that I may whisper into their furry depths: ‘ Do 
not quarrel with genius. We have none ourselves, 
and yet we are so constituted that we cannot live 
without it.’” The second essay, “On the alleged 
obscurity of Mr. Browning’s poetry,” is a fine 
analysis of the qualities which characterize this 
writer, and render him specially endeared to his 
disciples and a ready butt of ridicule to the yet 
unconverted. In estimating the purpose and power 
of any poet, the essayist remarks that we are first 
to ask if he has bettered us, if he has quickened 
any passion, lightened any burden, purified any 
taste. If he has done any of these things to a 
considerable extent, he cannot be charged with 
obscurity, and he can be credited with the perform- 
ance of a vital mission to mankind. Dividing the 
works of Browning into two periods, separated by 
the year 1864, and ranging these in their proper 
classes, we have in the first period a series of eight 





noble and intelligible plays, several of which have 
stood the test of actual representation; at least sixty 
dramatic pieces of splendid structure and pervaded 
by an intense human interest, and finally a multitude 
of lyric and narrative many of which are 
unexcelled for beauty of melody and truth of senti- 
ment, and others are bewildering if not to the last 
degree incomprehensible. Browning is not, on the 
whole, as easy reading as Mrs. Hemans, the essayist 
acknowledges. ‘Sordello,” for example, is as diffi- 
cult as “Endymion” or the “Revolt of Islam.” 
There is a great deal of beautiful poetical writing 
extant, continues the essayist, but “it smells of 
mortality.” When.we take down Browning, on the 


‘contrary, “‘ we cannot think of him and the ‘ wormy 


bed’ together. He is so unmistakably and de- 
liciously alive.” Then, in a climax of enthusiasm, 
he exclaims, “ Will Browning die? Yes; when 
Niagara stops.” The article called “ Truth-Hunting ” 
has, besides numerous pungent and sagacious com- 
ments, a striking comparison between the traits of 
Coleridge and Lamb, in which a thrilling tribute is 
paid to the unselfish life of the last-named. Alto- 
gether, the “ Obiter Dicta”—a felicitous appellation, 
as explained on the title-page—excite an interest 
unappeased by a first reading. 


Tr is a singular circumstance that it should be left 
for an American to give to the world the first full 
biographical sketch of a man so distinguished as the 
author and theologian, Dean Stanley of Westminster. 
It is nearly four years since he passed from the scene 
of his busy and stirring labors, and no one of his 
friends or his countrymen, to whom the attempt 
should be a special duty or pride, has undertaken a 
history of his life and work. To supply the want 
of such a narrative, Mrs. Grace A. Oliver has pro- 
duced, with characteristic fidelity and thoroughness, 
a sketch of Stanley (Cupples, Upham & Co.), which 
presents a fair portrait of the celebrated divine. It 
lacks the vividness of an account based upon a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the subject, or of one written 
amid the scenes and in the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded and determined his character and attain- 
ments; yet it has been prepared with evident 
conscientiousness, and after a careful study of his 
writings and such other biographical material as was 
accessible to a diligent gleaner. Dean Stanley was 
favored by birth, education, and position, far beyond 
the lot of ordinary mortals. He was the descendant 
of an old and historic family which has gained fame 
by the deeds of successive generations. It was one 
of his ancestors, a leader on Flodden Field, whose 
name Scott put into the mouth of the dying Mar- 
mion, in the ringing line: 

“Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 
which is familiar as a household word. Arthur 
Stanley was born in 1815 in the parish of Alderly, 
Cheshire, of which his father was rector until pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Norwich in 1839. Young 
Arthur was educated at Rugby, where he enjoyed 
the close supervision and friendship of Dr. Arnold, 
then newly installed head-master of the school. 
Stanley carried off all the prizes which Rugby had to 
offer, standing first among his comrades in conduct 
as in scholarship. He afterward passed through 
Oxford with high honor, and became a fellow of 
University College, at the same time entering holy 
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orders. His career as fellow and tutor at Oxford 
was terminated at the end of twelve years by his 
appointment to a canonry at Canterbury Cathedral. 
In 1858 he returned to Oxford as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, and in 1863 accepted the 
office of Dean of Westminster. In the latter year, 
at the age of forty-eight, the Dean married a lady of 
noble lineage, who had for a protracted period been 
an attendant of the Queen and was greatly beloved 
by the royal family. Her death preceded that of 
her husband by five years. These are a few of the 
incidents which form the chief stepping-stones in the 
life of Dean Stanley. He was a voluminous and 
versatile writer, but is most widely known in this 
character by his able biography of Dr. Arnold, a 
work which affects the reader as a powerful stimulant 
to right endeavor. Of his later works, those which 
have perhaps done most to extend a knowledge 
of him are his history of the Jewish Church and the 
picturesque record of travel in Sinai and Palestine. 
As a theologian, Dean Stanley’s influence was thrown 
with the reformers of the Church of England. With 
Kingsley, Maurice, and other men of like liberal and 
fearless opinions, he strove to broaden the creed of 
the established church so as to admit within it the 
movement of progressive minds. His spirit was sin- 
gularly pure, his life stainless, and his accomplish- 
ments those of a gifted and industrious man of 
letters. 


Tue estimable series of biographies of “ Famous 
Women” (Roberts) has received one of its most 
valuable accessions, in the life of Harriet Martineau, 
by Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. It is not often, indeed, 
that a memoir of whatever pretension so admirably 
meets the requirements from an analytical as well as 
historical point of view. The public has looked with 
satisfaction upon the autobiography of Miss Mar- 
tineau, and the supplementary chapters by Mrs. 
Chapman, considering that it had in these two bulky 
volumes all the details needed for the formation of a 
<9 understanding of the personage they delineate; 

ut Mrs. Miller shows that she has not undertaken a 
work of supererogation, and that her essay is an 
adjuact to the larger book which we could not afford 
to miss. While nevessarily compressing into the 
smallest space the facts composing the life of Miss 
Martineau, she has allowed room for the induigence 
of much discriminating and suggestive reflection 
upon the circumstances which environed her life, 
particularly in her early years, and which interfered 
so painfully with the free and healthful development 
of her remarkable individuality and with the condi- 
tions essential to her future happiness. Mrs. Miller 
has evinced great depth of insight into the spirit 
underlying the character of Miss Martineau, and an 
uncommon grasp of the motives moving undeviat- 
ingly through all her conduct and her work. By 
the light she lets in upon the inner experience of the 
author, upon the causes and extent of the gloom 
shrouding her girlhood, upon the sad ending of her 
hopes of wifehood, upon the miseries resulting from 
the loss of hearing—not to mention the privation of 
the senses of taste and of smell,—and from many 
years of severe invalidism, we realize with new vivid- 
ness the stern trials which fate imposed upon her and 
the heroism with which she surmounted them. The 
exercise of indomitable energy and industry enabled 


her to accomplish an enormous amount of work of a 
various and excellent quality; but had destiny been 
kindlier te her, how much more might she have done 
with her splendid abilities, and with how much more 
ease to berself and gracious effect in furthering the 
causes she desired to advance. Mrs. Miller has 
transfused her sketch of Miss Martineau with her 
own strong personality, which compels our recogni- 
tion amid all the interest of her subject. She exhibits 
in the whole structure of the biography a vigordus 
intellect, warm sympathies, and trained powers of 
reasoning. Her tone occasionally has a shade of 
harshness and self-assurance, but as a rule her posi 
tive manner but ensures our respect. She has 
enjoyed the advantage, in completing her portraiture 
of Miss Martineau, of consulting friends who were 
inmates of her household or trusted companions for 
many years, and portions of her correspondence 
which have not been accessible to other biographers. 
She has consequently embodied considerable new 
information in her narrative, and, with her fresh 
mode of treatment, given it a stamp of originality. 


Mr. Warp’s memoir of his uncle Humphry Sand- 
with (Cassell & Co.) is one of those stories of a 
brave, sincere, unselfish, and manly life, which do so 
much to ennoble our opinion of the human race. 
The sketch will introduce for the first time to most 
American readers the name even of its subject; but 
it will leave them with a profound respect for his 
worth of character and the value of his deeds. Dr. 
Sandwith, the son of an English surgeon, adopted 
his father’s vocation. He was a student of London 
University, and it is noted that when he appeared 
with his class at Somerset House to undergo his first 
medical examination, “a dark-complexioned youth 
named Huxley,” afterward the famous scientist, was 
one of the aspirants for the coveted award of merit. 
Not finding an opening suited to his mind in Eng- 
land, Dr. Sandwith went to Constantinople in quest 
of a more fortunate opportunity for the exercise of 
his talents. Here he joined the celebrated explorer 
Layard, in his second expedition to Nineveh, which 
was undertaken in the summer of 1849. Two years’ 
of faithful devotion to duty in this field of work, 
where severe and continuous hardships were endured, 
resulted in his prostration by fever and consequent 
return to Constantinople. In his extensive expe- 
rience, during this time, with the diseases affecting 
the wild tribes of the desert, Dr. Sandwith made the 
important observation that with the exception of 
gout and scrofula he found most diseases common 
which we are apt to attribute exclusively to a high 
state of civilization. At the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, he obtained a position on the staff of Colonel 
Williams, and with that officer sustained the famous 
siege of Kars. His courage and efficiency during 
the ordeal commended him to the respect of all Eng- 
land, and he returned to his native land, after six 
years’ absence, to find himself a hero. His account 
of “ The Siege of Kars,” published immediately after 
his return, spread his reputation widely. The gov- 
ernment rewarded his services with a foreign appoint- 
ment, and thenceforth he was a man of mark among 
enlightened Englishmen. By his residence in the 
East, Dr. Sandwith acquired a deep sympathy for 
the races enslaved by the Sultan and a great hatred 





of the character of the Turk. Several times, and 
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notably during the Franco-German war, he made 
extended tours through the provinces inhabited by 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, laboring to 
ameliorate the miserable condition of these oppressed 
peoples. It was for his humane efforts in this direc- 
tion that his name is held in special regard in his 
own country as well as by those whom he labored to 
serve. His death, in 1881, was the result of exposure 
and privation incurred in the pursuance of this phil- 
anthropic work. The memoir by his nephew has been 
compiled from copious autobiographical notes left by 
Dr. Sandwith, which convey the impression that it 
would have been well to publish them with fewer 
omissions than the biographer has deemed best to 
subject them to. 


Tue plan of Mr. Edward T. Mason’s series of 
volumes presenting “ Personal Traits of British Au- 
thors” (Scribner) is clever and novel. He has not 
attempted to offer any new or original views of the 
traits, habits, and indiosyncrasies of the great men 
whom he brings afresh before our eyes, but by means 
of a rare selection from the multitudinous sketches 
already existing, and drawn from life by their con- 
temporaries, their friends and companions, he has 
arranged a gallery of portraits which are remarkably 
vivid and engaging. ere are twenty-seven authors 
in the entire collection, all belonging to the third 
great creative period in English literature: that 
beginning in the latter part of the eighteenth and 
extending to near the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The first volume contains matter relating 
to Byron, Shelley, Moore, Rogers, Keats, Southey, 
and Landor; the second shows us Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, and Proctor; the 
third, a group of Scotch authors numbering Scott, 
Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers, Wilson, DeQuincey, and 
Jeffrey ; and the fourth is devoted to Hood, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, Jerrold, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, 
and Dickens. The volumes are skilfully edited: 
Each begins, after the preface, with a chronology of 
the births and deaths of the authors treated, follow- 
ing which are the successive sketches, with, in every 
case, ap introductory note by the editor, ending with 
a convenient tabulated statement of the leading 
events in the life of the writer. The sketches them- 
selves are composed of brief extracts gathered from 
a vast number of diverse sources, arranged topically, 
and so fitly put together that a continuous and com- 
plete characterization is the result. To further the 
reader’s clearness of apprehension, side and foot 
notes are provided, and at the close of each volume 
is given a list of the works quoted and a full index. 
While appreciating the value of the various and 
often contrasting opinions and conclusions, which 
by their present juxtaposition heighten their mutual 
force, we are mindful of the immense labor in research 
and adjustment they have cost, and duly grateful to 
the editor for the information and enjoyment he has 
furnished. 


Mrs. Leonowens is qualified by a long residence 
in Hindostan and Siam to write entertainingly of 
those remote and wonderful countries in Southern 
Asia. The two volumes she has heretofore published, 
narrating experiences in these lands, have been of a 
peculiarly romantic and enticing character. When 
a young girl, fresh from school, she went out to 





India to jin her step-father, who was connected 
with the department of public works at the ancient 
city of Poonah. Marrying, a little later, an officer 
in the British army, she dwelt in Bombay for a 
number of years, meantime making visits of varying 
duration to different places of interest in the empire. 
She made herself familiar with Hindostanee and 
Sanscrit, and through books and daily observation 
learned intimately the history, the religion, and the 
customs of the principal races which inhabit that 
populous realm. From voluminous notes taken on 
the spot, or from the richer stores of memory, she 
has recently transcribed portions of her early “ Life 
and Travels in India” (Porter & Coates) before the 
era of railroads, when primitive and tedious methods 
of transportation were the only ones in use outside 
of the cities occupied by the English. She has 
blended a great deal of history with these personal 
recollections, thereby furnishing a quite comprehen- 
sive view of the most striking peculiarities of the 
country and its mixture of ancient civilizations. 
The book is less exciting than her previous ones, 
being more in the didactic style; but it is replete 
with instruction. Mrs. Leonowens always uses her 
pen with and ease, and in the manner of a 
cultivated and amiable gentlewoman. 


Txe unification of Italy is one of the most signifi- 
cant events of the nineteenth century; the work at 
once of the revolutionary spirit which has character- 
ized the last hundred years, and of the principle of 
nationality which has been active in the last gen- 
eration. It is also an event of the most dramatic 
interest, associated with some of the most important 
military episodes and some of the greatest personages 
of the century. Metternich, the astute diplomatist; 
Mazzini, the radical thinker; Garibaldi, the popular 
hero; Manin, the champion of independence; Victor 
Emmanuel, the chivalrous king; Cavour, the far-see- 
ing statesman,—all these are not only types, but in 
almost every case the best types, of their respective 
classes which the nineteenth century has produced. 
A history of this remarkable series of events, au- 
thentic and of moderate size, has been much needed; 
and in Mr. Probyn’s “Italy, from the Fall of Na- 
poleon I. in 1815 to the death of Victor Emmanuel 
in 1878” (Cassell & Co.) the want seems to have been 
met. It is well-written, abounding in incident, and 
inspired by a hearty sympathy for the heroic struggle 
which it commemorates. It is much to be desired 
that we could have similar compendious histories of 
other European nations during the same period, for 
there is no history so hard to get at as the history of 
recent events. 


THe second volume of “Greater London,” by 
Edward Walford, has been issued by Cassell & Com- 
pany. The scope of this work includes a panoramic 
survey of the region lying immediately around the 
city of London, and embracing portions of Kent, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and Essex. Each 
village and parish in these suburbs of England’s 
great metropolis is reviewed in turn, and the leading 
events in its history, the churches, mansions, and 
other noted structures of which it boasts, with in- 
teresting facts connected with the residents who 
have at one time or another given it distinction, are 
set forth for the benefit of the reader. The present 
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volume begins with an account of Woolwich, on the 
Thames, east of London, and embraces the entire tier 
of towns lying south of the river within the district 
desi, The narrative is copiously illustrated 
with woodcuts, and is crowded with valuable and 
various information. A large and excellent map 
accompanies the book, affording, in conjunction 
with the letterpress, a comprehensive and clear 
understanding of the topography and history of one 
of the most attractive areas in the circuits of the 
globe. 


Mr. T. T. Trwayents’s “Greece in the Times of 
Homer” (Appleton) is a convenient popular hand- 
book of Homeric antiquities, amply illustrated by 
extracts from Bryant's translation. Mr. Timayenis 
does not write for specialists, but treats in a simple 
intelligent way such themes as the Homeric house, 
the furniture, gardens, man, woman, love, mar- 
riage, children, clothing, baths, banquets, illness, 
death,—thereby, as he says, unfolding in a single 
volume of less than three hundred pages the entire 
Homeric life, from the birth of the hero to his death. 
A scholar is under some obligations, however, even 
when writing for the much-enduring “ general 
reader,” and the value of Mr. Timayenis’s book is 
greatly impaired by the absence of an index, and 
still more by the fact that he has not afforded the 
reader the means of verifying a single one of his 
numerous citations. The reader who is enough of 
a specialist to care for a dissertation on Homeric 
locks may not unreasonably desire to know in what 
connection it is said that 

“Every good man loves and cherishes his spouse.” 

Mr. Timayenis’s style is perhaps a trifle sophomorical, 
especially in cases where, in speaking of the an- 
cient Greeks, he appears stirred by a “fiery family 
feeling for a glory one with” his. A vivid imagi- 
nation is required to “see the art-loving Hellenic 
mind not only resplendent through centuries, * * * 
but nestling even in the simplest house-furniture.” 
In spite of some such trifling defects; however, the 
book will form a convenient companion for Bryant’s 
Homer. 


PROFESSOR GILDERSLEEVE’S edition of the “ Olym- 
pian and Pythian Odes of Pindar” ( Harper’s Classi- 


cal Series) will, it is to be ee stimulate the 
study of an author too much neglected in American 
colleges. The work is delightfully printed. The 
introduction of illustrations from Greek coins is a 
feature especially to be commended. The valuable 
introductory essay and the notes convey, in brief, 
pregnant, not to say epigrammatic, style, all the 
information necessary to the intelligent enjoyment of 
the most difficult of the Greek poets. The treatment 
of syntactical problems is especially instructive. 
Such questions are not solved by mechanical appli- 
cation of the rigid formulas of an ideal universal 
grammar generalized from the Latin, but are anal- 
yzed with constant reference to the actual historical 
development of the plastic resources of the Greek 
tongue. Professor Gildersleeve also possesses in a 
remarkable degree the art, so characteristic of the 
best recent English scholarship, of dismissing the 
unprofitable speculations of conjectural philology in 
brief suggestive phrases that show the writer’s 
restraint to be voluntary, not enforced. These quali- 





ties make his annotations, primarily intended for 
undergraduates, profitable reading for more advanced 
students. 


Proresson Merriam’s Herodotus (also in Har- 
per’s Classical Series) is a convenient school edition 
of the sixth and seventh books of the historian con- 
taining the history of the Persian wars from Mara- 
thon to Thermopy The work is introduced by a- 
life of Herodotus, a useful epitome of the contents of 
the nine books, and a brief but excellent summary of 
the Herodotean dialect. The annotations, which are 
mainly grammatical or briefly explanatory of the 
connection of thought in the text, are scholarly, but 
perhaps more copious than was necessary in the case 
of so easy an author as Herodotus. 


OnE may be confident of a treat in any book 
bearing on its title-page the name of Mrs. Ewing. 
She is a strong, even, quiet writer, who never fails 
to win and hold the interesi of her reader. Her 
stories have been chiefly of child-life and for the 
benefit of young people; but they are of a kind to 
entertain and instruct persons of every age. They 
are genuine transcripts of nature, full of truth, of 
feeling, of pathos, and of the experience which is real 
to every human heart. The uupretending tale of 
“Daddy Darwin's Dovecot” (Roberts) has all the 
qualities which distinguish her work. It is the 
story of a workhouse lad, whose simple honesty and 
fidelity = a moral which sinks deeply into the 
mind. Ewing’s stories are usually of humble 
life, and have for their motive the portrayal of some 
noble incidents or career. 


Mr. Aveustus J. C. Hare’s “Sketches in Hol- 
land and Scandinavia” (Routledge) bear the stamp 
of a writer who is addicted to the production of 
guide-books. They are presented as pictures from 
a traveller’s portfolio; but they resemble too closely 
the bald form of a catalogue of places and events. 
The tourist who seeks in them assistance in laying 
out a route through the countries they penetrate, 
may rely upon their plain and trustworthy state- 
ments. The portions relating to Norway and Swe- 
den are more picturesque in description than the 
others—in consequence, perhaps, of the scenery 
being more novel and pleasing. The interest of the 
book is enhanced by agreeable illustrations. 


Tue little brochure entitled “ Discriminate” 
(Appleton) is a companion to “Don’t,” and, like 
it, a useful book of reference to have at hand. Not 
all of its criticisms will be accepted without dispute, 
for in questions of syntax there are often contradic- 
tory decisions among the grammarians; but the 
awakening of inquiry in the matter is worth a good 
deal. It puts us on our guard in the use of our 
mother tongue, which should be kept pure by all 
who have respect for integrity in words or deeds. 








Hamerton’s “ Landscape,” reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, is published in two forms: a large-paper 
edition at $70, of which 150 copies are offered for 
sale in this country; anda “ Columbier 8vo.” edition, 
at $35, of which 250 copies are offered in this coun- 
try. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Henry James, JR., will have in the May “ Atlantic” 
a critical paper on George Eliot as portrayed in her 
diaries and correspondence. 

A NEw novel of military life, by Alice King Ham- 
ilton, entitled “One of the Duanes,” has just been 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Caarces H. Kerr, Chicago, will issue in May a 
volume of poems selected by him from the original 
verse that has appeared in the pages of “ Unity.” 


Miss Murrrer’s (otherwise Mr. Craddock’s) 
seriai story of “ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mou:.tains” is soon to be issued in book form, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Two important works on “ The English School of 
Painting” and “ The Flemish School of Painting,” 
by Ernest Chesneau and Prof. A. J. Wauters, are just 
published, in an English translation, by Cassell & Co. 


Wiu1ams’s “History of the Negro Race in 
America,” published two years ago by Putnam’s 
Sons, in two volumes, appears in a new edition in a 
single volume. The work was fully reviewed in THE 
Drat, March, 1883. 


Dr. Bartrv’s long-delayed “History of the 
Huguenot Emigration te America” is just pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co.; together with Mrs. 
Barr’s new novel, “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” a story of 
life in the Shetland Islands. 


Tue Easter cards of L. Prang & Co. are noticeable 
for beauty of design and rich artistic execution. 
Among the cards, which are of great variety, are 
representations of the work of Gibson, Satterlee, Miss 
Bridges, and other prominent artists. 

THE portrait of Lincoln, in the April “ Harper’s,” 
is one of the most interesting published. It is made 
from a picture taken just before he became President; 
and the deep rugged lines of the closely-shaven face 
are admirably rendered by the wood-engraver. 


Curries, UpHam & Co. announce a new and 
improved edition of W. H. Whitmore’s “ Ancestral 
Tablets,” a book of diagrams for pedigrees, so 
arranged that eight generations of the ancestors of 
any person may be recorded in a connected and 
simple form. 


A TIMELY work on “ Afghanistan and the Anglo- 
Russian Dispute,” by Theo. F. Rodenbough, Bvt.- 
Brigadier-General U.S. A.,—an account of Russia’s 
advance in the direction of British India, with a 
description of Afghanistan and its people—is 
announced for immediate publication by Putnam's 
Sons. 


Mr. Wooprow Wrtson, whose excellent work on 
“* Congressional Government” was reviewed in our 
last number, has been chosen Professor in History in 
the new Bryn Mawr College for Women, near Phila- 
delphia. In the same institution, Mr. Paul Shorey, 
Ph.D. (Munich), a frequent contributor to Tae Dat, 
has been chosen Associate in Greek and Latin. 


Pror. McExRoy, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has prepared in text-book form the lectures 
read before his students during the past eight years, 
and the work will soon be issued by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Sons, with the title “The Structure of 





English Prose, A Manual of Composition and Rhe- 
toric.” The work is designed for use in colleges 
and advanced classes in high schools and seminaries. 


Ir is proposed to erect a monument tothe memory 
of the composer Weber, at his native place Entin, 
on the centenary of his birth, Dec. 18, 1886. The 
project has the approval of the most distinguished 
musicians of Europe, and Amevica is invited to par- 
ticipate. A sub-committee has been appointed for 
this country, of which the chairman is Dr. Ziegfeld, 
of the Musical College of Chicago, who will give 
further information, and receive subscriptions for the 
very commendable undertaking. 


Austin Dosson’s new volume of poetry, “ At the 
Sign of the Lyre,” just published by Henry Holt & 
Co., is composed mainly of verses now collected for 
the first time. The volume is thus prettily dedicated 
to Mr. E. C. Stedman, who, five years ago, intro- 
duced Mr. Dobson to a wider circle of American 
readers: 

“No need to-day that we commend 
This pinnace to your care, O friend! 
You steered the bark that went before 
Between the whirlpool and the shore; 
So,—though we want no pilot now,— 
We write your name upon the prow.” 

Sexpom are old literary acquaintances more wel- 
come or agreeable than those presented in the beau- 
tiful “ Riverside Aldine” dress by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The volumes of this series are small 16-mos., 
a dollar each, and are models of simple elegance. 
Aldrich’s “ Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories” and 
Warner’s “My Summer in a Garden” begin the series; 
and never did the quiet humor of these writers seem 
quite so delicate and refined as in these charming 
pages. Other volumes will contain Lowell's ‘ Fire- 
side Travels,” Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp,” 
Howells’s “Venetian Days,” and Burroughs’s “Wake 
Robin.” 

Louis Pastgevur’s biography, by his son-in-law, 
with an introduction (for the English edition) by 
Prof. Tyndall, is at last issued by D. Appleton & 
Co.,—who also publish a new work by G. J. 
Romanes, “Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins” ; 
Owen Meredith’s new poem, “Glenaveril, or The 
Metamorphoses”; Oliver B. Bunce’s novel, “The 
Adventures of Timias Terrystone”; a reprint of the 
magazine controversy between Herbert Spencer and 
Frederick Harrison, with the title, “The Nature and 
Reality of Religion”; and a little manual on lan- 
guage, called ‘Discriminate,’ a companion to 
* Don’t.” 

THe new Arctic book of Commander Schl-y and 
Professor Soley, “The Rescue of Greely,” has ap- 
peared from the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons. It 
is a substantial volume, handsomely illustrated. The 
fourth and concluding volume of Mason’s “ Personal 
Traits of British Authors” is just issued by the same 
house; as also “ Obiter Dicta,” reprinted from the 
fifth London edition ; Hoffmann’s “ Wierd Tales,” 
newly translated from the German, in two volumes; 
“Mining Camps,” a study in American frontier 
government, by Charles Howard Shinn; “ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” by Dr. Roswell Hitchcock 
and Professor Francis Brown; “ Mediseval Christian- 
ity.” by Dr. Philip Schaff; and new editions of Dr. 
Holland’s works in fourteen volumes, and of Froude’s 
Becket, in one volume. 
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yr cfequtent series of historical studies, intended 
for younger readers, is announced by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, with the general title “ The Story of the 
Nations.” The subjects of the different volumes 
will be planned to cover connecting and, as far as 
possible, consecutive epochs or periods. Among the 
writers already announced are: Prof. J. A. Harrison 
(Greece), Prof. J. R. Hosmer (The Jews), Arthur 
Gilman (Rome), Prof. H. H. Boyesen (Norway), E. 
E. Hale (Spain), and Sara O. Jewett (The Nor- 
mans). The same firm have also published Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's “ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman”; 
the first volume of the new edition of Hamilton's 
Works, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, to make in 
all nine volumes; and “ Man’s Birthright, or the 
Higher Law of Property,” by E. H. G. Clark. 

Txe April number of the “ Magazine of American 
History” has an excellent article of twenty pages on 
“ Ancient Chicago,” by Dr. William Barrows, the 
author of “Oregon: The Struggle for Possession.” 
“ Ancient Chicago, and yet,” he says, “not fifty 
years old! The titleof our paper must seem jocose 
to the foreigner. It is well for Layard and Rawlin- 
son to write of ‘Ancient Nineveh’; but, with the 
antiquary, this Chicago is an affair of last week— 
the growth of some stray seed from Jonah’s gourd.” 
He describes the origin and growth of the city, and 
uses material from the recent “ History of Chicago” 
by Mr. Andreas, which he describes as “ valuable, 
elaborate, and must have cost much patient, painful, 
and elaborate research.” Dr. Barrows’s summary of 
the history of Chicago is instructive and entertain- 
ing. 

Tue American Historical Association, which was 
organized at Saratoga in September last, has issued 
two of its serial monographs, one being a “ Report 
of the Organization and Proceedings of the Meeting 
at Saratoga,” by the secretary, Prof. H. B. Adams, 
of Baltimore, and the other an “Address on 
Studies in General History and the History of Civil- 
ization,” by President A. D. White, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. ‘These are to be followed by other papers, 
which will make one volume a year. To regular 
annua! subscribers the price is $4. Persons are 
elected to the society who are approved by the 
executive committee. The listof members, who pay 
an annual assessment of $3, includes the principal 
historical writers in the country. Three of them, we 
notice, are residents of Chicago and contributors to 
Tae Drat. The publications of the association 
promise to be of great interest to historical students. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 


APRIL, 1885. 

. Andover 
Agricultural Crisis in land, The. W. E. Bear. No. Am. Rev 
Apiculture. Allen e r Mi 
Aristotle uw» a Zod F. A. Fernald. Popular Science Monthly. 
Army of the Discon‘ The. T. V. Powderly. No. Am. Rev 
Bach and Handel. Prof. Bl tt. Andover Review. 
Bellomont and Rasle in 1699. . OC. W. Parsons. Mag. Am. Hist. 

N. M. Wheeler. Dial. 


Chemistry of Cookery, . W.M. Williams. Pop. Sei. Mo. 
Chicago Ancient. William Barrows. Mag. Am. History. 
Chinese Porcelains. R. Riordan. Harper's. 









Ancient Deities of. L. Dickerman. Andover Review. 
Spelling, How to Reform. T.W. Hunt. No. Am. Rev. 
= Recent. Wm. — Payne. Dial. 


Government, Rudimen James O. Pierce. 
Hamerton’s Landsca "Horatio N. Powers. Dial. 
Handel, Geo: rick, 3.8. Dwight. Atlantic. 


History, A Dictionary of. Herbert B. Adams. Dial. 
Jefferson Se Maearaliot Frederic N. Luther. — Am. Hist. 
Labor, Claims of. ee Smyth. Andover 
Law's Delay, The. a a 


Nervous System, The. W. R. we | Popular Science Monthly. 
New Orleans Before the Ca 


“ Vagueness “of. Andover Review, 

Persian Poetry. A. R. Spofford. North American Review. 
Pocahontas Story, The. W. F. Poole. Dial. 
Political Americanisms. ©. L. Norton. Mag. Am. History. 
Political Economy. J. L. Laughlin. Popular Science Monthly. 
Political Economy and the Civil War. J. L. Laughlin. Atlantic. 
Prince of Wales, The. W.H. Russell. Harper's. 
Prison Management. Charles D. Warner. North Am. Review. 

Sound to the Up er Columbia. E. V. Smalley. Century. 
Religious Value of the Unknowable. Count D’Alviella. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Richmond Portraits. E. L. Didier. Harper's. 
Rio Grande, Along the. Sylvester Baxter. Harper's. 
Schools, Common, Crusade Against. Andover Review. 
Shakespere’s Plays, Time in. H.A.Clapp. Atlantic. 
Social Problems in the Pulpit. Prof. Tucker. Andover Review. 
Sperrow, the. Olive T. Miller. Atlantic. 
State Legislation, Phases of. Theo. Roosevelt. Centw 
Town-Houses, Internal Arrangement of. R.W. Edis. a “Sci. Mo. 
Wild-Goose Chase, A. F. D. Millet. Harper's. 
Work as an Educating Power. C. H. Parkhurst. Mag. Am, Hist. 


BoOoKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and Foreign, 
received during March by Messrs. JANSEN, MoCiurRG & Co., 
Chicago. } 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE—SPORTING. 

Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General Custer. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Custer. Pp. 312. $1.50. 

“One of those rare, exceptional bits of work that, coming from 
a full heart and a perfectly sincere mind, far surpass in attract- 
iveness and worth any possible result of merely intellectual 
effort.”°—Harper’s Magazine. 

Through Masai Land, A Journey of Exploration among the 
Snowclad Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. Being the Narrative of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s Expedition to Mount Kenia and Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, 1883-84. By Jos. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 583. $5. 

“So far as novelty is concerned, we have had nothing from 
Africa to compare with the present volume since the publication 
of Mr. Stanley’s ‘Through the Dark Continent.’ **— London 
Times. 


The Rescue of Greely. By Commander W. 8. Schley, U.S.N., 
and Prof. J. R. Soley, U.S.N. Illustrations and maps. 8vo, 


pp. 277. $3. 
“ The authoritative story of the successful search for the lost 

* Lady Franklin Bay Expedition’ is now told for the first time by 

the commander of the relief party and Professor Soley, the cus- 

todian of the official records.’ — Publisher’s Announcement. 

Life and Travel in India. Being Recollections of a Jour- 
ney Before the Days of Anna H. Leonowens. 
8vo, pp. 325. 50. 

In the Himalayas, and on the Indian Plains. By C. F. G. 
Cumming. 8vo, pp. 608. Illustrated. London. Net, $3. 
Fly-Reds and Fly Tackle. Suggestions as to their —— 
ture and Use. By H.P. Wells. Illustrated. Pp. 364. $2.50. 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 

Edited by Henry Mt rok. 

Joshua Reynolds. 5 vo! 

copies numbered, Vols 

vol. net, $3.50. 
Personal Traits of British Authors. Edited by E. T. Mason. 

Vol. IV Jerrold, Di the series). — Hood, Macaulay, Sydney 


Together with the 
By James Boswell. 
Illustrated with Portraits by Sir 
Large 8vo. Edition limited to 500 
I and II now ready. London. Per 


— Charlotte Bronté, Thack eray. Pp. 





readers of memoirs of English men of letters.""— N. Y. Sun 
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History of the Negro Race in America, from 1619 to 1880. 
Together with a Preliminary Consideration of the Unity of r~ 
Human Family, an Historical Sketch of and 
Account of the Negro Governments of Sierra Leone and 
Libe ia. Popular Edition, two volumes in one. 8vo. FPor- 
trait. $4. 

Lives of the Most Eminent Painters and Sculptors and 
Architects. Translated from the Italian of Giorgio Vasari. 
Vol. VI.— Commentary con’ notes and emendations 
from the Italian edition of f Milan and other sources. 

J. P. — Ph.D. Bohn’s Standard Library. Pp. 305. 
London. Net, $1. 


John poet By W. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. Pp, 217. Gilt 
top. Portrait. $1.25 
“ A complete and vivid eccsent of the great Scotch reformer.” 
— Literary World, London. 


Samuel Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem. His Life and Work. 
A Biographical Sketch, drawn chiefly from his own journals. 
bmg A sw by the e Right Hon. The Earl of Shaftesbury. 

William E. Burton, Actor, Author, and Manager. A Sketch 
of his Career. With Recollections of his Performances. By 
ps L. Keese. Portraits and Illustrations. Pp. 230. Net, 

50. 

Life of Fortuny. With his Works and Correspondence. 

Hy the French of Baron Davillier. Pp. 216. Gilt top. Net, 
1.50. 


Harrtet Martineaw’s Autobiography. Edited by Maria 
bf Chapman. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols. Gilt tops. 


Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Biographical Sketch and Letters. Pp. 407. Portrait. 
Cheaper edition. $1.50. 

“This memorial volume will be extensively read, and will be 
prized as a record of a singularly beautiful life.*"*— N. Y. Herald. 


Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 
Pp. 150. Paper, 50 cents. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTRES, Eic. 


The Complete Works of Alexander Hamilton. Includ- 
ing his Private Co: dence, with a number of letters that 
have not heretofore come into print, and the contributions to 
“The Federalist’? of Hamilton, Jay, and Madison. Edi 
with an Introduction and Notes, by H. C. Lodge. To be com- 
pleted in 9 vols., 8vo. Vol. I now ready. Per vol., net, $5. 

“ The edition (which will be the first complete one ever issued) 
will be limited to 500 copies.’* — Publisher’s Announcement. 
Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by W. J. Rolfe, A.M. ‘“‘ The 

Friendly Edition.” 20 vols. Square 16mo. Gilt tops. $30. 

** T incline to think that no edition is likely to be so useful for 
school and home as yours.”’— Prof. Edward Dowden, 
LL.D., author of Shakespeare, his Mind and Art. - 


The ae of Dr. J. G. Hotland. Illustrated edition. 
14 vols. $20. 


The Works of Thomas Gray, in Prose x Verse. Edited 


by Edmund Gosse. 4vols. Gilt tops. 


“ The whole body of the poet’s work in verse and prose in the 
most attractive and complete form, elucidating it with scholarly 
and accurate notes.’ — Christian Union, N. Y. 


The Complete Works of Hon. George P. Marsh. New 
edition, with the author's latest additions and revisions. 3 
vols. 8vo. Per vol. $3.50. 


Letters of Jane Austen. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Critical Remarks, by Edward, Lord Bradbourne. 2 vols. 
Portrait. London. Net, $8.40. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 
side Aldine Series... Pp. 194. $1. 

“ It is the aim of the pubitchevs of this American series to give 
the best which the printer’s art in America can produce. 

The books will carry no ornament, but rely for their onan upon 

proportions and excellence of material.’’ — Publisher's Announce- 

ment. 

Obiter Dicta, Pp. 232. Gilttop. $1. 


m it where we may, we find something to entertain and 
ate, to invite meditation and provoke reflection.”"— London 


“ The River- 


stim’ 

Times. 

Reynard the Fox. An Old Story Retold. By Mme. De Sanctis. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 168. London. Net, $2.65. 

The Book-Hunter, ete. By J.H. Burton. New Edition. Pp. 
427. Half Roxburgh. Edinburgh. Net, $2.65. 

Whe Spoils Our New English Books Asked and Answered 
by Henry Stevens, of Vermont. London. Net, $1.50. 

A very dainty little volume. 

Kindly Light. Shed from Many Sources upor Every Day in 
the Year. Selected by F. T. and E.R. C. With an Introduc- 
a by Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 133. Gilt edges. 

1. 


One Hundred Choice Selections. No. 2% A a of 
Readings anu Recitations. Pp. 216. Paper, 30 cents. 





ART— ARCHZOLOGY. 

Landscape. By P. G. Hamerton. we Oat Etchings and 
Many Illustrations from a i London. 
Columbier 8vo, half morocco. r = with 
_ Seat tf lf 

The large-paper edition is limited to 500 copies (of which but 

150 are for sale in America), each copy numbered. The small- 

paper edition is limited to 1,250 copier of which but 250 are for 

sale in America), not numbered. 

History of Art in Phenicia and its Dependencies. From 
the French of G. Perrot and ©. we Translated and 
edited by W. Armstrong, B.A., Ox Profusely illustrated. 
2 vols., large 8vo. $15.50. 

_ = of Rome. Its Vicissitudes and Monuments. From 

ts Foundation to the end of the 7 Ages, with remarks on 


a recent excavations. By F. i Libor. LL.D. Second edi- 
oy a Bohn’s Illustrated Libra Pp. 462. London. 
vet, 


The a School of Painting. By Ernest Ch 
ted by C. N. Etherington. With a Preface by Prof Prof. 
Ruskin. Illustrated. Pp. 339. Gilt top. 
“The best, and indeed the only complete, handbook of the 
English school of painting.’ — Pall Mall Gazette, London. 
The Flemish School of Painting. By Prof. A. J. Wauters. 
Translated by Mrs. H. Rossel. Illustrated. Pp. 423. Gilt top. 


$2. 
Practical Instruction in the Art of Letter-Engraving, etc. 
By G. F. Whelpley. Pp. 185. $2. , 





RELIGIOUS AND METAPHYSICAL. 


The Baswy Lod the New Testament, A Synopsis of the First 

pels, and of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. 

Peter, and St. Paul. By Frederick D. Maurice, M.A. 2 vols. 
London. $3.50. 

The Religion of Philosophy; or, The Unification of Knowl- 
edge. A comparison of the chief osophical and religious 
systems of the world, made wi a view to reducing the 
categories of thought, or the most eral terms of existence, 
toa —— principle, thereby esta = true conception 

of God. By RB. 8. Perrin. 8vo, pp. 566. 


Evolution ba Christianity ; or, An Answer to the Develop- 
ment Infidelity of Modern Times. By B. F. Tefft, D.D., 
LL.D. Pp. 484. $1.50. 

ae of the Christian Church, By Philip Schaff. 8vo. 
Vol. IV. Medieval Christianity. From Gregory I to Gregory 
VII, 4.p. 590-1073. $4. 

Bible Characters. Being Selections from Sermons of A. G. 
Mercer, D.D. With a Brief Memoir by Manton Marble. 8vo, 
pp. 335. Portrait. $2. 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Recently discovered and 
ponaggg oN | Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicome- 
dia. Edited, with a translation, introduction and notes, by R. 
D. Hitchcock and F. Brown. New edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged. 8vo. 

Inspiration. A clerical symposium on “In What Sense, 
and Within What Limits is the Bible the Word of God?” 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, Principal ‘wy yo 
aed Leathes, the Rev. E. *White, and others. 

1.50. 

Resurrection, in Nature and in Revelation. An Argument and 
a Meditation. By D. W. Faunce, D.D. Pp. 230. $1.50. 

Questions on the Text of the Systematic Theo of 
Dr. C. Hodge. Together with an Exhibition of Various 
Schemes Illustrating the Principles of Theological Construc- 
tion. By A.A. Hodge. Pp. 156. Paper, net, $1. 

Revelation, Universal and Special. By the Rev. W. W. Olssen, 
8.T.D. Pp. 259. $1.25. 

The School of Life: Life Pictures from the Book of Jonah. 
From the German of Otto Funcke. Pp. 289. $1.25. 

A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
By Joseph A. Beet. Pp. 232. $1.50. 

The Myst of the Kingdom, Traced Through the Four 
Books wy BA By A. Jukes. Part I. The First Book of 
Kings. Third Edition. Pp. 125. $1. 


The Book of Job. With ay Introduction, and Appendix. 
By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D. ‘* The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and te General Editor : Dean J. J.8. 
Perowne, D.D. Pp. 300. London. Net, $1.25. 

A Commentary on the Holy Bertotune. By J. P. Lange, 
D.D. Translated, revised, edited by P. Schaff, 

Vol. VIL. of the New Testamens, containing Paul's 
and Colos- 
sians. Vol. IX. 
Peter, John, and 
vol, $3. 
Bible Stories ——_ > Told. A M. E. Clements. The Old 
Testament. Illustrated. Pp. 214. $1. 

Intreduction to Christian ceisstamp tivulligiilitie. By 
a Smith, D.D., LL.D. Edited by W. 8. Karr, D.D. Two 
vols. in one. 


_ 50. 
‘ouchstones ; 


r, Christian Graces and Characters Tested. By 
“the Right ay A. Oxenden. Pp. 262. 175 cents. 
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A ory of Corn, ected passages from the writings of 
Boardman, D.D. ~ 316. $1.25. 
bebop 2 aioe i and Meditations on Some ore! in Holy 
pture. By R.C. Trench, D.D. Pp. 144. $1. 
St yy A Book of Daily simple Prey aed and 
for and with our dear Children. ied by a 
mother. Pp. 83. 40 cents. 
Thoughts for Sunrise. Uluminated by L. M. W. 365 cents. 
Prayer Book and Hymual for the Sunday School. Com- 
ed and edited by the Rev. G. W. Shinn, D.D., and the Rev. 
Boards. Net, % cents. 


Coan, Mus. Bac. Pp. 168. 
Mind-Reading and Beyond. By W. A. Hovey. Pp. 201. $1.25. 
POETRY. 
4 4 La Mode, By A. Lang. Pp. 139. London. 
1.7 


e 


Net, 


The Secret of Death, (From the Sanskrit.) With some col- 
lected Poems. By Edwin Arnold, M.A. Pp. 252. $1. 


At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. Pp. 239. Gilt 
edges. %2. 


Fragments from an Old Inn, 
Pp. 123. $1.25. 


La Chanson De Roland, From the French of Leon Gautier 
by L4once Rabillon. Pp. 206. $1.25. 


The Confessions of Hermes, and other poems. By Paul 
Hermes. Pp. 153. $1.25. 


Ivy Leaves, Selections from the Poems of Frances R. Haver- 
gal. 40 cents. 


. REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


By Lillian R. Messenger. 


ah 

of old 4 words. By the Rev. James Stormonth. The 

ee carefully revised by the Rev. , H. Phelp, 
.A., Cantab. 


— Cloth, $6; half roan, 
$7; full sheep, $7 


a teipeuetireeh etnies to the uses of the man of business 
who demands com: a oe reference, and to those of 
the most exigent scholar. * * * brings within the reach of 


A Histary of Taxation and Taxes in England, tr 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
4 vols., 8vo. London. Net, $16.80. 


The History of the Present Tariff, 1860-1883. By F. W. 
Taussig, Ph.D. Pp. 111. 75 cents. 
Man’s eee gag ge or, the migher Law of Pro By E. H. 
G. Clark. Pp. 133. 75 cen’ wea 
Progress of the W lerbine Classes in the Last Half Cen- 
tury. By R. Griffen, LL.D. With note on American wages. 
Pe. 43. Paper, 25 cents. 
nish vests Opposed to Tariff Reform. Report of 
ttee of — +4 sgpetates by the New York Free 
Trade Club. Paper, 25 
Local Institutions of V oe By E. Ingle, A.B. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 
International Law, and International Relations. An Attempt 
to Ascertain the Best Method of Discussing the Topics of 
International Law. By J.K..tephen, B.A. Pp.148. London. 
Net, $1.50. 
A Man of Destiny. By Siva. Pp. 226. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, #1. 
A Solution of the Mormon Problem. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


THE FARM—GARDEN—GRAZING. 
Diseases of Field and Garden Crops. Chiefly Such as are 


Caused by Fungi. By W. G. Smith, F.L.S., M.A.I. 353. 
London. $1.50... 7 


Cassell’s Popular Gardening. Edited by D. T. Fish. With 

Numerous Illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 380. $2. 
“The book can hardly fail to be a helpful and suggestive one 

for everybody.”—The Critic. 

The Peanut Plant. Its Cultivation and Uses. By B. W. Jones. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Prairie Experiences. In Handling Cattle and Sheep. By 
Major W. Shepherd, R. E. Pp. 215. $1. 


mm the 
By Stephen Dowell. 


By John Codman. 


FICTION. 
Trajan. | The history of a sentimental young man, with some 





all men, and makes easily yo Nhe ripest fruits of schol 

ship.” — N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the Civilized World, for 1885. Edited 
by J. 8. Keltie. Pp. 900. London. %3. 

“Wh t statesmen, politicians, editors, and pee would 

do without this book we can’t imagine.” — The C 

American Almanac and Treasury of Facts, a Finan- 
cial, and Political, for 1885. Compiled from Official Sources. 
Edited by A. R. Spofford. Po; edition, paper, 35 cents. 
Library edition, cloth, containing 100 additional pages, $1.50. 

History of Christian Names. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New 
edition, revised. Pp. 476. London. $2.50. 

The Power and Authority of School Officers and Teach- 
ers, in the Management and Government of Public Schools, 
and over Pupils Out of School, as Determined by the Courts 
of the Several States. By a member of the Massachusetts 
Bar. Pp. 181. 175 cents. 

A Dictionary of the University of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Edited by Charles Dickens. London. $1. 

Royal Relief Atlas of All Parts of the World. Consisting of 
31 Maps, with Physical, Political and Statistical Descriptions. 
By G. P. Bevan, F.G.8S., etc. Quarto. London. Net, $8.40. 

= ‘ord’s Po ay we Map of the Seat of Military Opera- 

tions in t dan, Including Korti, Khartum, Berber 
and Suakin. London. Net, 40 cents. 

Papers on Frebel’s Kindergarten, with § ons on 
Principles and Methods of Child Culture in Different Coun- 
tries. Republished from the American Journal of Education. 
Revised edition. 8vo, pp. 799. Net, $3.50. 

Practical Physics. By R. T. Glazebrook, M.A., F.R.S., and 
W..N. Shaw, M.A. “ Text-Books of Science.” Pp. 487. $2.25. 

Pindar. The Olympian and Pythian Odes. With an Snteodae- 
tory Essay, Notes, and Indexes. By B. L. Gildersleeve. 

Edited by H. Drissler, LL.D. 


+! 


History of the University of Michigan. By Elizabeth M. 
Farrand. Pp. 300. $1.50. 


Discriminate. A Com on to “Don’t.” A Manual for 
Guidance in the Use of Correct Words and Phrases in Ordi- 
nary Speech. ‘ Furchment Pauper Series.” 30 cents. 

The New Departure in College Education. Being a Reply 
to President Eliot’s Defense of it. By President J. McCosh, 
D.D., ete. Paper, 15 cents. 


GOVERNMENT—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
American Political Ideas, Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History. By John Fiske. Pp. 158. $1. 
no living American who has made more 
to discussion, or who better 
encies and tof snodeun ettenee, than John 





P in the comedy of many lives’ errors. By Henry F. 
Keenan. . 642. $1.50. 

“One of the strongest stories of the time.”"— 

Allan Dare and Robert Le Diable. A Romance. By Admiral 
Porter. 2 vols., 8vo. Illustrated. $3. 

Fair Diana, By “ Wanderer.”’ With numerous illustrations 
in colors. 8vo., pp. 360. London. Net, $4.40. 

A Carpet Knight. By H. Flemming. Pp. 436. $1.25. 

Serapis. ARomance. From the German of Georg Ebers. Pp. 
387. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 

“ A new novel by Ebers is always a pleasure ; and ‘ Serapis’ has 
all the qualities conspicuous in the Egyptian novels that preceded 
it, with an intensified dramatic and descriptive power that tempts 
one to pronounce it one of the very best of the series.”"—The 


N. Y. Journal of 


The Works of W. M. Thackeray. 8vo. Standard Edition. 
With illustrations by Cruikshank and others. Vol. XVI.— 
The Paris Sketch Book, and Little Travels and Roadside 
Sketches, Vol. XVII.—The Memoirs of Mr. Charles J. Yel- 
lowplush, the Fitz-Boodle Papers, Cox's Diary, and Character 
Sketches. Per vol., #3. 

The Epicurean; a Tale, and Alciphron; a Poem. By Thomas 
Moore. With 4 beautiful engravings on steel by J. 1. W. Tur- 
ner. Handsomely printed. Pp. 302. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, 
handsomely illuminated side. #1.50. 

Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. have purchased the entire 
remainder of the edition of the reissue of this work, consisting of 
118 copies, former price $2, which they offer as above 

“ Will forever rank as one of the most exquisite prod 
English literature.’"— London Literary Gazette. 
Wensley. And Other Stories. By Edmund Quincy. Edited by 

hisson. Pp. 349, $1.50. 

Doris and Theodora, By Margaret Vandegrift. Pp. 381. $1.50. 

The Author of Beltraffio, Pandora, Georgina’s Reasons, The 
ay of Duty, Four Meetings. By Henry James. Pp. 362. 

50. 


tions in 





The Open Door: The Portrait. Two Stories of the — and 
the Unseen. By the author of “ A Little Pilgrim,” Pp. 
164. 75 cents. 

P “A marvellously beautiful and eerie story.”—Spectator, Lon- 

on. 

The What-To-Do Club. A Story for Girls. 
bell. Pp. 405. $1.50. 

Rob Clazxton’s Story. 
$1.25. 


ese By Marian C. L. Reeves, and Emily Read. Pp 


By Helen Camp- 


By Parthene B. Chamberlain. Pp. 274. 


Marjorie Daw, and Other Stories. rf T. B. Aldrich. “ The 
Riverside Aldine Scries."" Pp, 287. 
“It is the aim of the publishers of this _ series to give 
the best which the printer's art in America can produce. * 
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The books will carry no ornament, but rely for their beauty upon 
SS ona ent excellence of material.’”*— Publishers’ nnounce- 


Pend and White Tyranny. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. New 
Edition. Pp. 331. Paper, 5¢ cents ; cloth, $1.25 
In the Distance, By G. P. Lathrop. ‘New Edition. 374. 
Paper, 50 cents : cloth, $1. big 
Shadowed to Europe ; A Chicago Detective on Two Conti- 
nents. By ‘*Le Jemlys.”* Pp. 357. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 
Stories American Authors. X. Pp. 186. 50-cents. 
“ Never an equal number of first-rate short stories appeared 
in the same compass.”—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
—_ ; a Tale of a Caravan. By R. Buchanan. Pp. 173. Paper, 
25 cents. 
” Whoever feels tempted to give up an evening to smiling all to 
if, can hardly do better remember the ‘ Tale of a Car- 
avan.’"—The Critic, 


The A i Head, By H. R. Haggard. Pp. 286. Paper, 25 
= Throughout the book Mr. Haggard exhibits a great deal of 
power and originality."\—Saturday Review, London. 
FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
A Man of His Werd, and Other Stories. By W. E. Norris. 
20 cents. ° 
Some One Else. By B. M. Croker. 20 cents. 


Boulderstone ; or New Men and Old Populations. 
15 cents. 


Wyllard’s Weird, 


By W. Sime. 
By M. E. Braddon. 2 cents. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


La Societe De Vienne. Augmenté De Lettres Inedites. Par 
Comte Paul Vasili. 8vo, pp.443. Paper. Puris. Net, $1.80. 


Toinon. Moeurs Parisiennes. Par Gustave Toulouze. Pp. 
418. Paper. Faris. Net, $1.05. 


Le Chateau De La Baraque. Par Gastave Black. 


Pp. 384. 
Paper. Puris. Net, $1.05. 


The Principles and Practice of - Including 
Anatomy. vaeas, a Therapeu' Dental Sur- 
gery, and Mechanism. By Ok, Harris MD. D.D.8. Elev. 
revised edited = J. 8. Gorgas, A.M., 

aD. D.D.8. 8vo, pp. 994. Cloth, $6.50; sheep, $7.50. 

The a A Monthly Periscopic Summary of the Pro- 
gress of Medical Science. Edited by W. 8. Wells, M.D. 
Vol. I. ‘on pp. 582. Net, $3.25. 

Insomnia, and Other Disorders of Slee H. M. Lyman, 
A.M., M.D. Pp. 239. $1.50. _/” 

The Student’s Guide to Clinical Medicine and Case- 
Taking. By F. Warner, M.D., Lond., F.R.O.P. Second Edi- 
tion, revised. Pp. 211. $1.75. 

Ophthalmic and General Surgery. By 
8vo, pp. 87. Net, 75 cents. 


Cocaine, and Its Use in 
H. Knapp, M.D. 

The Year-Book of Treatment for 1884. A Critical Review 
for Practitioners of Medicine and Surgery. Pp.316. $1.25. 

Dental Surgery. For Practitioners and Students. By A. W. 
Barrett, M. B. Leni. etc. Pp. 83. $1. 

Our Bodies; or, How We Live. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
special reference to the ¢' 
the human system. By A. F. Blaisdell, M.D. 
60 cents. 


The — Remedy. By Gen. T. L. Clingman. Paper, 25 
cent 


An Elementary Text-book of 


Pp. 276. Net, 


SCIENTIFIC—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paradise Found, The Cradle of the Human Race at the 
North Pole. A Study of the Prehistoric World. By W. F. 
Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D. Pp. 505. 

“The work of a serious, earnest Ohristivn scholar; and 
whether his conclusions are true or false, they are, when ‘exam- ‘ 
ined candidly, not whimsical or al but for the most part 
probable and rational.’’—Literary W 
Jelly- Fish, Star- Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 

on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes, MA., 
a F.R.S. “ International Scientific Series. Pp. 323. 
75. 


Send ei 





50 Pour 100. Roman D*Anjourd’hui. Par Henri Rochefort, 
Pp. 375. Paper. Puris. Net, $1.05. 
a Par Yoes Guyot. Pp. 384. Paper. Puris. Net, 
05. 


Sylvaine De Vitray. Roman D’Une Jeune Fille Pauvre. Par 
A. De Sauvenitre. Pp. 326. Paper. Puris. Net, $1.05. 


Entre Onze Heures et Minuit. Par A. Lafrique. Pp. 313. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Le Rose et Le Noir. Par C. Mendis. Pp. 306. Paper. 
Net, 90 cents. 

Adulter. Dernitre Adventure Parisitnne. Par A. Belot. Pp. 
344. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


La Boite A Musique. Roman Comique. Par C. Leroy. Pp. 
“92. Paper. Puris. Net, $1.05. 


Germinal. Par Emile Zola. Pp.591. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Divorcee. Par René De Pont-Jest. Pp. 382. Paper. Puris. 
Net, 90 cents. 

Contes De Figaro, Tlustrations by Myrbach. Pp. 103. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.50. 

Pour Se Marier. Traditions Mondaines. Usages Formalitiés. 
Illustrated. Pp.94. Paper. Puris. Net, 90 cents. 

Une A De College a Paris. Par A. Laurie. 
Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 

Vive Le Mariage! Par Théo-Critt. Illustrated. Pp. 309. 
Paper. Furis. Net, $1.50. 

Une Adventure D’Hier. Par D. Dare. Pp. 353. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Paris. 





Pp. 320. 


JUVENILE. 


The Lost Trail, By E. 8. Ellis. Pp. 378. $1.25. 

The Evolution of “ Dodd,” in His Struggle for the Survival of 
the Fittest in Himself. By W. H. Smith. Pp 153. $1. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, and Through the 
Looking Glass. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated. New and 
cheaper edition. 15 cents. 

The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Talex, For my Children. By 
C. Kingsley. Pp. 150. London. Net, 30 cents. 


MEDICAL, 

A Manual of Dermatology. fo R. Robinson, M.B,, L.R.C. 
P. & S., Edin. 8vo, pp. 647. 

A Manual of Organic pain Medica. Being a Guide to 
Materia Medica of the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. By 
J. M. Maisch, Phar.D. edition, revised and enlarged. 
Pp. 511. $3. 

Bodily Deformities, and their Treatment. A Handbook of 
Practical Orthopedics. By H. A. Reeves, F.R.C.S.E. Pp. 
460. 


Practical state 
F.R.C.8. Sixth 
F.R.C.8. Pp. 567 


A Manual of Dissections. 


¥ C. Heath, 
— revised by R. J. Godlee, 


-8 , Lond., 





ijic Papers and Addresses. By Geo. Rolleston, M.D., 
F.R.8. and edited by W. Turner, M.B., etc. With 
a Biographi Sketch by E. B. Tylor, Hon.D.C.L., F B.S. 
b~1 _— plates, woodcuts. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 

Net, 

Home Studies in Busure. 
243. $1.50. 

Comparative Anatomy of the veosensiee Organs of the 
Phanerogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. De Translated 
and annotated by F. O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, 
M.A., — F.L.S. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, pp. 659. 
London, $5.50. 


By Mary Treat. Illustrated. Pp. 


The po edn ic Dictionary. A Guide to the Examination 
and In atlon of the comes and Nature of Microscopic 
Ob; 


F. 


Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
woodcuts. 8vo, pp. 829. London. Net, $20. 
Coal Mining Described and Illustrated. By T. H. 
Quarto, pp. 175. ° 
Instructions in Rifle and Setme Firing. For the 
United States Army. Pre; y command of a Out, 
General 8. V. Benét, Chief of Sellcoen U.S.A. By Ca 
- — Pp. 342. Leather, pocket size, with aus. 
vet, 


Walton. 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, MoCLuRG & Co., Chicago. 








BinvinGs FOR THE DIAL. 

The April number of THE DIAL completes 
the Fifth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 
Publishers for that purpose. 


Price of Cloth Binding, 31 per Volume. 





JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
117 & 119 State Street, CHICAGO, 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. 


Being a version, in a popular and novel form, of the “ Katha Upanishad,” from 
the Sanskrit, with some collected poems. By Epwin Arnoxp, author of 
“The Light of Asia,” “ Pearls of the Faith,” “Indian I[dylls,” ete. One 
volume, |6mo, cloth, uniform with the authorized editions of Mr. ARNoLD’s 
works. Price $1.00. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 


THE OPEN DOOR.--THE PORTRAIT. 
By the author of “A Little Pilgrim,” and “Old Lady Mary.” One volume, 
16mo, flexible cloth. Price 75 cents. 


THE WHAT-TO-DO CLUB. 


A story for girls, by Heten CampsBe.t, author of “The American Girl’s Home- 
book of Work and Play.” 16mo, cloth, with handsome cover. Price $1.50. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


A society novel, by Mrs. Harrret Berecner Stowe, author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ete. With illustrations by Sol Eytinge. A new edition of this 
fascinating work, which has already reached a sale of upwards of thirty 
thousand copies. 16mo, cloth, with new cover design. Price $1.25. The 
same, cheaper edition, paper covers. Price 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING. 


Supplied at small extra cost with Denison’s Parent Rererence Inpex. “The greatest improvement in 
book-making that has been made in a hundred years.” 

The latest edition has 3,000 more words in its vocabulary than are found in any other American dictionary, 
and nearly three times the number of engravings. Its condensed Biographical dictionary (nearly 10,000 
names) is a valuable feature. 

The standard of authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
Recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in thirty-six States, and by over fifty College Presi- 
dents. For supplying schools, every State purchase has been of Webster. 

The London Times, England, says: “It is the best dictionary of the language.” Hon. Geo. Bancroft, the 
historian, says : “It is superior to all others.” Toronto Globe, Canada, says: “Its place is in the very highest 
rank.” Similar testimonials have been given by hundreds of the best American and European scholars. 


GET THE BEST. 
Pusuisuep py G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Sprinerietp, Mass. 


THE JOHN HOLLAND, 


ART INSTITUTE pesr QUALITY GOLD PENS 


( INCORPORATED MAY 24, 1979.) Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE AND VAN BUREN STREET. Goup Toors-Picxs, Five Pen-Houpsrs, Ero. 

















SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 6. | Onur Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the 
Raa Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “ For Great 
INSTRUCTION IN Exasticrry anD General Exoeiience.” See Report of 


Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model and Nude Life, | — by Ldppinsstt Ca, Fae. Fv sale 


Drawing and Painting from the Costumed Model and Still Life, 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
Drawing from the Antique and the Flat, and Perspective. 


49 West Fourtu Srreet, Cincinnati. 
Day anp Eventne Crasses, anp A Satrugpay Cuass. | Illustrated Price List Mailed on Application. 
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A Companion Volume to ‘The Graphic Arts.”’ 
NOW READY : 


LANDSCAPE. 


By Paiuip Gipert Hamerton, author 
of “Etching and Etchers,” “The 
Graphic Arts,” etc., etc. Columbier 
8vo, with fifty illustrations, $35.00. 
Large-paper wg with proofs of 
the engravings, $70.00 

The large-paper edition is limited to 500 copies, of 
which 350 are reserved for sale in England; the edition 
at $35.00 to 1,250 copies, of which 1,000 are reserved 
for sale in England. 

The publishers reserve the right to raise the price 
after a certain number of copies have been sold. 

The large-paper copies are numbered. Of those 
reserved for the English market, all but about forty 
copies have already been subscribed for. 





SELECTED LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOOD AND LAKE. By Conor. 

THE WAVE, By Covunser. 

PONT-Y-CYSSYLLTE. By Davm Cox. Etched 
by F. Sirocomse. 

THE WOODCUTTERS. By Dameron. Etched 
by A. Mass&. 

BANKS OF THE SEINE. By Davsieny. 

EVENING PRAYER IN THE SAHARA. By 
GuILLAUMET. 

STAG AND TREE. Original etching by H. Harpy. 

THUN. By Aurrep Hunt. Engraved in Line by 


E. P. BRANDARD. 

LOBSTER FISHERS. Etching by C.Hunrss, A.R.A. 

LANDSCAPE, WITH CATTLE. By Huysmans 
DE MALINEs. 

HEIDELBERG. By R. Kent Tuomas. 

LE BAS MEUDON, ON THE SEINE. Origi- 
nal etching by M. Lananne. 

ROUEN. Original etching by M. Lauanne. 

THE yy *S NEST. By Lanpseer. Etched 
by C. O. Murray. 

THE WINDMILL. By J. Lannet. 

THE FARMYARD. By Samvet PauMer. 

FIGURE AND LEAVES. Decorative design by 
AtBert DURER. 

BULLS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. By 
Camrute Paris. Etched b Py A. Mass&. 

VENICE FROM THE SEA. Original etching by 
JOsEPH PENNELL. 

BIRCH TREES. Etching by F. Sirocomss. 

CHISELHURST COMMON. Original etching 
by E. P. Branparp. 

ON THE THAMES. Original etching by SterHzn 
PaRRISH. 

WINDSOR. Original etching by Aurrep Dawson. 

VIRGIN AND CHILD, WITH LANDSCAPE. 


By Trrtan. 

FISHING BOATS. By Turner. Engraved in Line 
by E. P. Branpagp. 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY. By Tuxnen. 

TOTNES. By Turner. Etched by A. Brunet- 
DeEBAINeEs. 

ST. DENIS. By Tusner. Engraved in Mezzotint 
by A. Baunet-DEBaINEs. 

THE MER DE GLACE. By Turner. 

LUCERNE. By Tusnen. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 








THREE CAPITAL MILITARY NOVELS. 


ONE OF THE DUANES. 
By Axice Kine Hamruton. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
A bright, piquant novel of military life. One that bids fair to 


rival “* The Colonel’s Daughter,” a novel that proved to bezim- 
mensely le 





THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER; 
Or, WINNING HIS SPURS. 
a Cuantzs Kine, U.S. A. 12mo, extra cloth, 
segs cee es Sy vets ete hs 


not a few fights » = It is one of the best and most 
es m published di the 1 
interesting that P uring the year. 


KITTY’S CONQUEST. 
By Carr. Cuarues Kine, U. 8. A., author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. 16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


“ Will take rank with its mies vivid ro: 
Colonel’s Daughter,’ and should ala -gy ™-~ 
King writes “uently and felicitously, ty in the novel under 
review there is not a tiresome page. Everything is ic, tell- 
ing, and interesting. on" plot is of particular exce: —\ nr 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, 
and Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to supersede all 
other Scrap Books. 

It is a combination of everything desirable in a Scrap 
Book, The convenience of the ready-gummed page, and the 
simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, are such that those 
Scrap Book never return to the old style. 





> 
is far oe = This disagreeable risk is avoided 
by the use of the Mark Twain Scrap Book. 

The uw fom pesweray pad 0s pas Book is at times of no ser- 
be not at hand when wanted. 


With a Mark no such vexatious difficulty can possibly 
occur. 
NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, Shake- 
speare, and Mark °s Scrap Book.” 


HARPER'S MONTHLY. 
“Tt saves sticky fingers and ruffled pictures and scraps. It isa 
capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 
“Tt is a valuable book for the domestic atmosphere, 
pom bay bw gtd y loyment of an assistant. It 
con’ the most could to, 


and is, to be frank and manly, the best 


object 
of any age — mucil- 
age particularly.” 





Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 & 121 Wriuum Sr., New Yor. 
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INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest in 
the World. Has paid its Policy-Holders 
over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


Destpem ot Postowtenss Man or Demnes Ses, be 


Rates as Low as WIL PER 
or Face Vatvs of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business men, for each $1,000, with $5.00 weekly indemnity. 


Issues also Lire Poricres of desirable form, at lowest 
cash rates, with equitable non-forfei contract. 
Full Payment is Secured by 

$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 


Not left to the chances of an Empty oe vy 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 


James G. BaTTERSON, Ropyey Dexym, Jonnx E. Mong, 
President. Secreta: 


ry. Asst, Secretary. 


EAGLE PENCILS. 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES, ALL DEGREES 


FOR EVERY PRACTICAL USE. 
EBAGLE ROUND GOLD AND HEXAGON 
GOLD, Nos. 1, 2, 2 1-2, 3; % 5- 


EAGLE ACADEMIC, Round and Hexagon, Extra 
Soft, Soft, Soft-Medium, Medium, Hard, and 
Extra Hard. 

EAGLE RECORDER, EAGLE MERCAN.- 
TILE. Charcoal and Colored CRAYONS, 
SLATE PENCILS in wood. PENHOLD- 
ERS and ERASERS. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC PENCILS, with Copying 
Ink, Black and Colored Leads. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC DROP. PENCIL, new 
and very convenient. 


MAGIC KNIVES. 
tent, 


Something new, very conven- 


For Sate EverywHere. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 





HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 
ALSO 
CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
Scrap-Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing-Desks, 
Chess-Boards, Etc. 


Kocu, Sons & Co., NEw YORK, 
IMPORTERS. 


*,* Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 


The Trade. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world, 


Joszrn Gruxort & Sons, 








New Yorx. 








ESTERBROOK?S 


STEEL »- PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Porutan Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET 


Works : Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





WW. L. BATES, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


103 Sratz Srreer (over Gries Bros.) 
CHICAGO. 


The Best Work at the Lowest Prices. 


Instantaneous process for Children and Costume 
Pictures, 
Appointments 
16 one week in 
Hours for sittings, frei 9A.M.tog P.M. Cloudy 
days, 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. Children and babies, 10 
A. M. to2 P.M. 


1 sadam sittings can be made from one day 








